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RED E KUT 
Appliques by Elizabeth 


Red E Kuts offer First Aid to the busy mother of youngsters. Red E Kuts cover spots and 
tears and cuts acquired in work or play. Add a splash of color where there was a spla 

of dirt or grease, or a rip or a tear, and the garment is as good as ever. A simpl 
colorful tid-bit of felt in the right places makes a "conversation piece" out of a drab but a 
useful old garment. 

Glamorize old or new garments for yourself and the children with Red E Kuts and give that 
expensive-looking "professional" touch at very little cost. 


Packet 675x Packet 625x 


Transform your plain sweaters, skirts, dresses, jackets, jumpers, snow suits, coats, hats, blouses, 
and bags with the gay color, sparkling fashion interest—which Red E Kuts give your clothes 
and accessories. 

Add new charm to old home furnishings. Apply Red E Kuts to bed spread, drapes, curtains, 
cushions, rugs, slip covers, and nursery furnishings. Use them on cushions on the boat, at 
the seashore, or at the summer camp. 

It's fun—it's thrilling to be your own designer with Red E Kuts. Discover the satisfaction 
of that "Il made it myself" feeling. 

Red E Kuts are packaged cut-outs of fine felt (70% wool, 30% cotton.) 

Beauty, Economy, Charm go with Red E Kuts. Their decorative styling is keyed to today's 
tremendous interest in home sewing. For the busy housewife and mother with much to do 
they are a time-saving blessing. _ 

More than 40 different patterns in today's best color combinatiohs are available right now. 
Red E Kut Appliques may be had in a wide choice of fascinating animal, vegetable, flower. 
fruit, and many other motifs. 

Red E Kut Appliques cost so liflle, yet add so much to your clothes and household furnish- 
ings and accessories. They seil from as little as 29 cents to $1.95, depending on design. 
Red E Kuts require no sewing knowledge. You simply take a few quick stitches with your 
needle, and they're “on to" your wardrobe and other things. Complete, simple, and easy 
instructions come in each package. Transfer patterns give ideas, stimulate your originality. 
Even the youngsters can apply these Red E Kut Appliques. And what fun they will have! 
They will even enjoy wearing old clothes, when they have been modernized and glamorized 
with Red E Kuts. Begin today to enjoy working with and wearing Red E Kut Appliques by 
Elizabeth. 

Now, to-day, get acquainted with this fascinating and glamorous home method of pro- 
fessionalizing your sewing and home decorating. A big, colorful 9" x 12" book is ready 
and waiting for you. It shows over 40 patterns and packets of Red E Kut Appliques. This 
is how to get yours now— 

Select either Packet 675x or 625x. Packet No. 675x contains Red E Kut Peasant Girl design 
and Red E Kut “Have a Heart" design. Packet 625x contains Red E Kut ‘Floral Fantasy” 
design: | tissue transfer and 93 felt pieces for flowers and leaves. 

Send one dollar only. You will receive either of the packets of your choice; the big, color- 
fully illustrated pattern, design and instruction book, and a special surprise gift from 
Elizabeth. This special gift will start you on the road to the fascinating art and craft of 
sea shell costume jewelry design. My own copyright designs are shown in the booklet 
which | will send you, and the rest is a surprise. 

If you act promptly, | will send you for only 25 cents additional a genuine Plexiglass 
handbag ornament or key chain. Please tell me what initial you want engraved on it. 
These have never before been sold in stores, and they are worth every bit of a dollar. You 
will want more of them when you see them. But they are not available to anyone but those 
who answer this ad. So hurry, as | don't have very many. 











SEND THIS TO ME TODAY 
Elizabeth, c/o Kosto Hobbycrafts, 3263H M St. N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
| want your big instruction book and packet number 625....... ....or 675... 





| enclose one dollar... | also enclose 25 cents for my 
special gift handbag ornament. 


My name is 
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OUR LETTERS TO US, and the 

results of a survey we recently 
made indicate that one of the chief 
things you are interested in is the 
matter of merchandising your hobby 
products. For that reason we are going 
to publish frequently from now on 
articles about this aspect of the hobby 
field. For instance, in this issue you 
will find on page 36 an article by 
Gertrude Doro, “A Smart Shop for 
a Smart Hobbyist,” which relates the 
experiences of a young Florida woman 
who opened a shop in which to market 
her handmade baby garments and has 
seen the shop grow and prosper and 
become an outlet also for the work of 
other hobbyists. Of course it is not 
practical for every hobbyist to start 
a store or shop and from time to 
time we'll have articles about less 
elaborate means of finding a com- 
mercial outlet for what you make. We 
hope that many of you who have 
found successful methods of handling 
the problem of marketing your 
products will feel impelled to write 


about your experiences for the benefit. 


of your fellow hobbyists. 


| i IS WITH DEEP regret that we re- 
port the recent death in Florida of 
Maria Moravsky whose contributions 
tO PROFITABLE HOBBIES included two 
informative articles, “We Learned 
About Ducks from Ducks” in last 
May’s issue, and “Little Gardens Start 
Big Dreams” in the August issue. 
Maria Moravsky was one of the most 
active and versatile hobbyists we ever 
knew of, and she said herself that she 
found some new hobby every few 
months. She was eager to share het 
experiences with others. We, like you, 
knew her only through her writings, 
but we are sure that you share our 
sense of loss at her death. 


E'VE FOUND WE CAN always de- 

pend upon Mildred Kelso for 
a good story, and think you'll share 
our liking for her “Reviving Ancient 
Indian Crafts” on page 10. We asked 
Mrs. Kelso to tell us something about 
herself and this is what she wrote: 

“I seem to have so many interesting 
neighbors whose projects I have en- 
joyed writing about, that it makes 
my face more than a little red to 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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ARTICLES 


Reviving Ancient Indian Crafts Mildred Kelso 
Working Wonders With Wood Mabel Wilton 
Creator in Copper Carole A. Holley 
Camera and Paint Brush—Profitable Combination....Dick Hutchinson 
Helping Architects See What They’re Doing Mary. Beimfohr 
Early Start on an Art Career Lucy Lea Hurt 
A Smart Shop for a Smart Hobbyist Gertrude Doro 
Plywood Trays Meet a Novice’s Need Constance Olson 
Bowling Equipment Revolutionist Robert F. Welch 
Outwiting Octopuses Roland Ryder-Smith 
Modernizing the Hot Dog : Mona Rayburn 





FEATURES 


Fashioning Fragrant Pillows 
Recognize These Authors? 
Mother Nature — Doll Costumer. 
Aerial Huntsman ; 
Put Your Church in. the Movies 
Banishing Rainy Day Blues 





DEPARTMENTS 


Hobby Huddle 
This Hobby World 
Along the Hobby Bookshelf 


Collecting Is My Hobby 


Bookmarks Make Me Remember Lillian Stemp 
Investing in Antiques Grace Sharritt Nelson 


Hobby Parade 


Hobby Town Meeting 


Woodland Explorer Charles H. Leach 
Gourd Authority Mrs. Eddie W. Wilson 
Campus Caricaturist Betty Gardner 
Talk About Your Hobby Lillian Koberle 


Hobbying in Washington — Ann Foote 
This Month’s Crossword Sars Mrs. Orville Olson 
Keeping Up With Hobby Products.. 

















Cover Photograph by Hahn-Millard 
Model House by E. Riley Reed 
Model — Sally Tourtellot 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS @ MARKETS ¢ EXCHANGES ® BU 





TeMo.® SELLERS 





The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, 
cash or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 
subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 
currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 
include name and address. For example: W. C. Jones, is three words. Send your copy in at 
once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








ART, ART SUPPLIES 


STENCILS—READY CUT for Fabric Painting, 
Handkerchief: Es, Scarfs, Luncheon Cloths, Blouses, 
etc. Free catalog nearly 100 designs. Home 
Studios, 617 Mulberry, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


PAINT TEXTILES, NECKTIES, Blouses, 
Lampshades, Leather. Instruction Book $1. 50. 
Studio, 1374 E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, New York. 


ANYONE CAN LEARN to paint textiles. A 
complete course in Textile Painting by ‘“‘bar- 
bee”. No particular talent 2 may ake all 
your own gifts or turn this hobby into . rofit- 
able pastime. Send ne be TEXTILE PAINT- 
ING — COMPLETE METHOD OF “barbee.” 
Price $1.40. Read about Niberbee™ in in the De- 
cember 1946 issue of Profitable Hobbies. Ad- 
dress: Edward Moore Co., (Exclusive Manu- 
facturers of ‘“ arbee Products) 1409 Fourth 
Ave., San Diego 1, C 











UNPAINTED PLAQUES, 25 Fruit and Ve; 
—_ repaid to you anywhere in U. 

2.00. olesale list included. Helen Grenition 
12788 Filbert, Detroit 5, Mich. 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES and STATUES Ic Up. 
Variety of Samples $1.00. Free list..C.O.D. sent 
on “— Henri’s Industries, 1141 Manhattan 
Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


LEARN TO MAKE Beautiful mirrors from 

ordinary window glass for as little as 3c per 

foot. More than 10 Sg. and other silver- 

ing data for oy $1. Tes-Co Enterprises, 
- O. Box 189-P Wiikes Barre, Pa. 











BUTTONS 


NETSUKES, PICTURES, and other unusual 
old buttons bought and sold. Approvals. Refer- 
ences please. Katherine Jones, 200 Rittenhouse 
Blvd., Norristown, Pa. 








CALIFORNIA FLOWERS. Hand painted in 

natural colors. Card table set, white butchers 

linen, fringed, cloth ge napkins 13x13 

$5.00 aid, en le, specify color. Send 

stam: rice list of nly items from—Hobby 

Prag “Ht ong og Paulsen Artist, 1715 So. 
th St., Alhambra, C: 


A STENCIL OF THE WEEK will simplif 
stencil painting. One new original stencil ea 
week with COMPLETE LAYOUT for cutting, 
including colors recommended and color tone 
chart. Anyone can cut and paint the most in- 
tricate design. No skill necessary! One new de- 
and layout mailed to you each week for 
ONE YEAR (52 copies in all) for only $7.00. 
We pay the postage. Subscribe now and _ receive 
a beautiful stencil each week for a year. Designs 
will vary as to subject and use. Send 20c for @ 
single copy and if after ae it you 
to subscribe send the balance of $6.80 and we 
ill start your subscription at once. oe J, 
oe Co., 1409 4th Ave., San Diego 1, Cali- 
‘ornia 


STENCILS. Norwegian, Russian, Swedish, —_ 
ican and Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Art desi 
Also Norwegian and Pennsylvania Dutch co 
Patterns. Illustrated circular free. B. C. 
Robertson, 5822-PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis 











BOOKS 


“FLAGS OF AMERICA”—Story, History, Amer- 
ica by Flags—Making Old Gl ~ ual cover- 
Sg eee eens ak 
un —Profitable portunities wii 

order. Parcell, 2701 Main, Sinan Ind. 
HOBBIES BOOK “How To Make Money With 
Hobbies’ 60 Pages packed with exciting ex- 
periences, ideas, pecs for making your oad 
really profitable. $1.00 P aid—postal brin; 
free details. Write, ea Publications, 207 <4 


vestment Bldg., Dept. H ., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HOW TO ESTABLISH a Profitable Circular 
Mai ——. at Home, complete informa- 
tion, 2 cents. E. Ward, 13211 Whitcomb, 
Detroit 27, Michigan. 


HOW TO Ray A GIFT SHOP (Peel) $2. 00. 
Endorsed Art & Gift Buyer. der from 














ublisher, RB Company, 6 Beacon St., 
oston, 


START A BUTTON Collection. Choice assort- 
ment of old buttons, goofies, stencil and ringer 
buttons for $1.25. The folio ‘The Begi 
Button Collectors Guide,” $1.00. O’Rourke, 
214 York Street, Jersey City, New semi 


CHINA, GLASSWARE 


WANTED: James Japanese Chinaware, Meito 
China brand, Han ainted Augusta pattern. 
Melvin Geiser, Beloit, Kansas. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ADORABLE 4” HANDPAINTED Wooden Doll, 
two tiny dresses $1.50. Hat-Lee, phe 3, Box 
488, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
DOLLS—LOVEABLE' BABIES. ving mg 
fashioned girls. Bewitching sies. 











seamed faces, painted features, about i”, Me 
have movable arms, legs. Machin e and hand- 
work on es Price $5.00. Genevia Bu- 
chanan, Box 225, Leakey, Texas. 

PORTRAIT Sa of famous people, fictional 
characters. True to life modeli of heads, 
hands, done in cemposition. Dressed in 


au- 

thentic costume. Send for price list. Stam 

lease. wis Sorensen, 140 Eastside 
treet, R. 4, Olympia, Wash. 


FOSSILS 


PACKET FOSSILS, 25c. Ge t. 
1-H, Alton Sta., Ky. nee Repneny: ®t 


GEM MAKING 


GEM MAKING—Fascinating! 
equipment catalog, CA on 25c for complete 
Instruction Book. 


Compan 545 
West 49th, Seattle 7, Lapey wend 


GREETING CARDS 


HOME WORKERS, New invention Bel-dri 
aga _—_ tremendous egy ae eae 
or particulars. Bel-dri, t. ° 

Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 4 ° 7” 


WONDERFUL $1.00 VALUES—16 Lovely 
Birthday Folders, All- Oaenties Assortments, Per- 
sonal Notes, Gift Wraps. aid. Clara M, 
Olson, 2846 Bellaire Place, "3 and, Calif. 


INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN RELICS—large list 3c. Grutzmacher, 
Mukwonago, Wis. 


; JEWELRY 


SEQUIN EARRING KIT $1.00; Pin and Ear- 
ring Kit Rane: ~g' Materials and directions in- 
cluded. in June issue of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES 1 Mest Orville Olson, Cortland, Il. 


HANDMADE OF SEQUINS and Dende ig any 
desired color—Butterfly Chatelaine $3.50. Ear- 
Xings $1.00. Combs, ye ae Helen McMil- 
“len, 119% N. Rose, Pair, %G 


CROCHETED FLOWER pene $1.00 per 
pair. a H. Birmingham, 2450 W. 3rd, Day- 
ton, 0. 


DIANA BUTTERFLY for Pins or Stick up. 


paras § 15 cents. Connie’s, 8473 Leander, De- 
troit 5, Michigan. 















































COLLECTING 


SEQUIN La a $1.00 pair. Mrs. Orville 
Olson, Cortland, Il. 





STONE COLLECTORS ATTENTION: 3-lbs. 
broken jewelry containing enough stones to 
make this a rare value. Only $10.00. B. Lowe, 
Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTESTS 


SURPRISE YOURSELF by i a prizel 
$1,000 checks, Free poole Ie grce | valabie 
merchandise. Here’s how and where to win 








* your share! Enclose 3c stamp. National Con- 


test Bulletin, Box 2685H, Miami 31, Florida. 


CONTEST CASH, How, Where, write Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, ‘Alabama. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


BUY BLIND MADE tag abe Leather link 
belts $1.25 postpaid. Colors, ndeg mo 


brown, state size, color. — 
or brown, $1.25 postp ed Work, Shop, 
936 Fedetal Seals oe ol New Jersey. 


LEATHERCRAFTERS! Send for free catalog of 
leathers, bg By lies, accessories. Kit Kraft, 
Dept. 203 3 W Washington Blvd., Los 
Angeles %, Calif 


LICENSE PLATES 














DOLLS 


DUSKY DANCERS: Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, Iowa. 


MATERIAL FOR DOLL Clothes from Studio 
Costumes: Silks, Velvets, Metal Cloth, Lace, 
Sequins and trimmings. Shoe box full, $3.00. 
Check with order. Studio Bazaar, 1018-20 N. 
Vine St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed 
to order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 


EUBANK DOLLS featuring September ‘dolls 
of the month,” 5”, pair $2.00. More than 100 
dolls in ‘illustrated’ catalogue. Dealers discount. 
Wilma Eubank Pulliam, 3214 Pleasant, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 

DOLLS DRESSED LIKE BRIDES and Brides- 
maids. Stand b _ ements. Carefully made 
of lustrous che 1.00. hig > 4 aprons made 
of four fine paint ankies, wi pocket and 
crocheted lace edge, $2.00. tmenanil s, Box 96, 
Oxboro, Minnesota. 

















OLD LICENSE PLATES wanted from every- 
fs omomg Anthony Shupienus, Newport, New 
lersey. 


MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


JEWELRY STONES removed from rings, etc., 
100 assorted $2.40. 50 large stones $2.40. B. 
Lowe, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS! Read 

The Earth Science Digest—the newest most pro- 
essive publication in the earth science d. 

$3.00 for one year. Sample «ae 25c. Write 
pt. PH, Box 57, Omaha 3, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VISIT BEESON MUSEUM Dodge City, Relics 
South Dodge, Dodge City, Kansas. Always open. 
Admission 31 cents. 


MY HOBBY—CUTE BASKETS made of _greet- 
ing cards. Makes a ‘nice = filled with Cookies 
or Candy. Two for $1.00. Mrs. William Sisson, 
Little Compton, Rhode Island.- 























Profitable! Free | 
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FELT OWL TOY 35c, $3.75 dozen; Stuffed 
Animals 75c; Dolls on Approval $1-$6; Bibs 
20c, $2.00 dozen; Ar * Socks $2-$5; Doll 
quilts $2.50. Box 28, 1, Sigel, Pa. 


CASH FOR BOBBINS, Lace-making Pillow, Pil- 
low Stand or any Instruction Books ee Bobbin 
Lace Making or Netting. Zelda G. mnell, 
3399 prs Rd., Cleveland ‘Hts. ms Ohio. 
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DANCING WHITE MOUSE. Add to your < 
pet show. One string, but full of action. 
each, $3.00 doz. Tai Ee Novelties, Box iss, 
Rochester 3, New Yor 





CELLULOID—New enuien beautiful assort- 
ment. Mottles; opaques, onyx, pearls. Used by 
ring makers everywhere. One pound assortment 
—pieces approximately sq. in. each. Price 
$1.00. Please add 10c for postage. Craft Service, 
335 University Ave., Rochester 7, New York. . 


(ILLUSTRATED) WHOLESALE CATALOG 
10c. Bargains Galore. Stafford, Box 5211-PH., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


TYPING SERVICE—Contest entries, hobby ar- 
ticles, manuscripts, poetry, jokes, fillers. Put 
them in typewritten form. 50c per thousand 
words, free carbon copy. Expert, prompt service. 
Minimum order 50c. R. Miller, 706 North 
Kingshighway, St. Louis 8, Mo. - 


MORE THAN 100 FORMULAS and household 
secrets. Articles you can label and sell at BIG 
PROFITS. Big dollar value, only 25c coin or 
stamps. Tes-Co, Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


TRUE SECRET OF VENTRILOQUISM. feck 
let free. William Quackenbush, Big Flats, N. Y 


LEARN VENTRIL ISM, 3c stam 
articulars. Smith, “i t. 608, 80 ay emg 
eoria, Ill. 

“MAKE CALIFORNIA RAMONA CHARM 

STRINGS for Hobby or Profitable Business. 

Easy to make—Lots of fun. Complete kits with 

all materials needed (paint not included) and 

free instructions for making these colorful 18” 

long charm a Variety of pods, cones and 

gourds, Design oy Jessie Ehrgott. One charm 
string kit $12 -25. Two charm string kit $1,75. 

Six charm stting kit & 50. Sent postpaid any- 

where in U. S. A o C.O.D.’s please. Send 

for price list of ae "uae and gourds bulk 
packed in commercial quantities. Sierra Com- 

noo Co., 423 Molino St., Los Angeles 13, 























TOOLING LEATHER, Novelty leathers, Se- 
quins, Beads (Indian), Felt, Saddle Dg 
Craft Books. Storr-Nelson Co., Route 2, Mus- 
kegon, Michigan. 


PLACE YOUR CHRISTMAS orders early for 
tatted Rand kerchiefs and aprons, with Mrs. 
Briggs, Smith 


SOFT BEAUTIFUL NORTHERN GROWN, 
Virgin wool, homespun knitting yarns, especially 
adopted for Sweaters, mittens and socks, _* a 
large variety of pleasing —— in two and three 
strand, put up in four oz. anks. Price one hank 
80c, one hal und $1. so. one pound $2.75. 
coma poem paid. I Please send for samples. Valley 
Yarns, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., New York. 


LADIES! Perk up your last year’s frock with 
beautiful sequin buttons. 25c brings sample and 
complete details. Matthes, 816 aay St., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 


YARN CLOWNS $1.00, Fancy “Knitted wegen 
Sets $5.00, Knitted Soakers $1X 00, Sachets 
sorted designs 50c, Crocheted Fiandkerchief 
65c, Patchwork and Fancy Aprons $1.00. Peasy 
Harrington, 707 Range Street, Manistique, Mi 


WANTED ORDERS for all kinds of crocheting, 
embroidery, and knitting. Mrs. J. W. Harden- 
brook, Walkerton, Ind. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER tea aprons of 
uality prints, ruffle trimmed—$1.49 set. Hat- 
e, Route 5, Box 488, Shreveport, La. 


KNITTED BALLS. Directions 25c. Mrs. W. F. 
Whitcomb, 7721 Saginaw, Chicago 49, Illinois. 


KNITTING\BAGS make useful gifts. We supply 
ou with WHand-woven piece and wooden 
andles. State color—$1.98. Hamilton’s Hand- 

knits, 944-42nd Street, Oakland 8, Calif. 


PRINT TIE APRON, Crocheted doily, pot 
holder, $1. oo postpaid. Minnie Lewallen, Glen- 
mary, Tenn 

RINE QUALITY COTTON a 
from dress goods. For making patchwork 
potholders, pin cushions, pillow tops, app faue, 
etc. Package to make about 500 pieces for 
$1.00 postpaid. Sample packet for 25c. National 
Home Supply Co., B347, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
































HOBBYIST—TELL ME what you make to sell 
and what you collect. I will put your name . 
both lists for 15c. Florence Nelson, Route 2, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS, Delaware 
laws. Macy advantages, free details. Tax Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., Delaware Trust Building, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
a 10c. John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 
osh, Wis. 


OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
NESS Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, Flowers, 
Grasses, etc. Over 200 varieties bring ‘high cash 
prices, Complete ——e of. buyers, addresses 
and full instructions $1.00 postpaid. J. Kelly 
“‘Herbcraft’’, Looneyville, H-20, W. Va. 


a oe BOOK ENDS, Ash 

Trays. List 10c full credit on orders. 

Home Maker Dept, Be Box 3447, St. Paul, Minn. 

senha ni ig Bookends, Ashtrays, 

ge Wate, Ome - Makes dandy Christmas 
—. 

















— 642 P. icndeer, St. 








MODELS 


BUILD SCALE SIZED MODEL Engines, cars, 
and railroad y neangg WALTHERS conglen: 





O and HO e line available. Send 35c 
in coin or stamp or eee éP? of Catalog 12. 
Wm. K. Walthers, Inc., 2 . Erie St., Mil- 


waukee 2, Wie 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


GUITARISTS, PLAY POPULAR Sones, easy 
way. Chord-O-Matic shows _ positions, 
over 1,000 Modern Chords. ified. Com- 


plete. ‘Only $1.00. Trebb Sales, Lorain, Ohio. 
NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


HAND WOVEN NEEDLE CASES $1.25. Pin- 
cushions $1.10. Esther fates Euclid Beach 
Trailer Pk., Cleveland 10, 

PURE LINEN HANKIES “ss os yellow 
green, aqua, white, beauti ed, $1. 73 
ea. Also, doilies, sizes nap Fe eee Clark, 
Box 1652, Bridgeport, Conn. 

HAND CROCHET BABY SACQUE, Two 
Dollars. Dortha Barnhart, Rossville, Indiana. 


MILLINERY, LADIES HATS, all colors, and 




















sizes, Beanies 50c, Hats $1. 00 and up. Made 
just for you. Marcella Guyette, Box 114, Hor- 
tonville, Wisc. 


500 COLORFUL COTTON QUILT Pieces— 

Nice sizes and assortment, $1.25. Cotton strips, 

assorted colors for hooking and braiding rugs, 

> Dowade $1.25, postpaid. P. Crittenden, Lom- 
Apis 





ORDERS TAKEN: Lovely crocheted half-style 
Aprons $5.00 each. Gladys Pickett, Sparta, 
ichigan. 


LACE TRIMMED SUNBONNET Pincushions 
oes Owl or Clown 25c. Carrie Hooper, Early, 
owa. 


TAKING ORDERS for pineapple heartshaped 
incushions 6x7”, all colors, $1.25. Kate Gay, 
ox 26, Whittemore, Mich. ‘ 

Baan ened PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
illow cases, dainty sherbet doilies. Kiehl, 2917 
ourth N. W., Canton, Ohio. 

CROCHETED INFANTS Bg $2.00, all 

baby yarn. Bootees 50c pr. Mrs. Grace Bonazzi, 

14 Gilman Ave., St. Al =e Vermont. 


NOVELTIES 


Pt gg NOVELTY—made from discarded tire 
bes. —_ $1.25, with pattern $1.50. Pat- 

Stes order separately 50c. s. Grace Gruber, 

Storm Lake, Iowa. 

MAKE PLASTER NOVELTIES! Special Rubber 

for making Molds. Literature and sample Free. 

Universal, Box 1076-P, Peoria, Illinois. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME-—Assemble colorful 

handsome jewelry! ar starts you. Free de- 

= _Plastic Works, 712 Kimball, Danville 21, 





























METALLIZE BABY SHOES for pleasant profits. 
Compiste "Sino. folio containing several 
methods o postpaid. Tes-Co Enterprises, 
Box 189-PH. Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
MIDGET BIBLE, 64 Selected Pa size of 
ae Sa aE Sth mag h 
ve., New 
ork 19, “New York. 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


STONES TRADED FOR OLD GOLD. We 
have large stocks of stones of all types that nee 2 
been removed from ri and jewelry. Trad 

us your old oul. broken 
frames, gold teeth, sterlin; 
usable watches for stones. 
and we will shi 
stones. Write = a 
Lowe’s, Hollend B 


CASH for OLD, =a i. Highest . 
jase paid - tely. 
watches, rings, ne diam: spectacles. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Information free. Rose 
Smelting Co., 29-PH, East Madison, Chicago. 
BROKEN pe y 4 .WANTED. All kinds. 
est prices wae | ‘or jewelry, rings, spectacles, 
gold pe age ea Leabain and ings § watches, 
etc. Cash fine romptly: Write for Free ship- 
ping coneeinas. we’s, Holland Bldg., Dept. 
PHO, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATTERNS, PLANS 


BOYS MAKE YOUR OWN KAYAK. Plans for 
10% ft. or 15 ft. Folding Kayak, only $1.00. 
H. E. Ward, 13211 Whitcomb, Detroit 27, 
Michigan. 











silver, ’ broken or 
nd what you have 
yes the fee tipping value in 

Tgp ring container. 




















PERIODICALS 


IS YOUR HOBBY BIRDS? Get  ammgy » rm 
Magazine. $2.00 es year, 12 issu 

Canary, 2839 N. Halsted (PH). Cl Chicago 14, ‘Ti. 
TRADE MAGAZINES—Business, Vocational, Di- 
version. Current sin —— copies. Choose from 885 
periodicals. All fiel Free price list. Commer- 
cial Engraving Publishing Co., 34AK North 
Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 

10c BRINGS SEVERAL Interesting Hobby 


no ey Jones, 1210H Dudley, Utica, New 
Or. 




















PERSONAL 
BOOK MATCHES ... your name, address, or 
initials. 50—$1.25 postpaid. Samples ~¥ og 
mont Press, 749 S. Plymouth, Rochester 8, N. Y. 
PET STOCK 





67 VARIETIES PIGEONS, Rabbits, Guinea 

Pigs, Pheasants, Peafowls. Catalogue 10c. Free 

list. Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, Ohio. 

agp ait ae whey Profitable, low-cost feed- 
small required, small investment. 

Coulee details 7 25c. thee Pig Farms, H3456 

West 116th St., Chicago 43, Ill. 

PHEASANTS, RABBITS, Fancy Pigeons. Prices 

free. Jewell Game Farm, Danville, Illinois. 

RAISE Sm BULL aha ts ~ mage eS nn a 

itable. Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ar 

GUINEA PIGS for aie agit Sola colors— 

. Prices reasonable. Love Caviary, 2809 

Santa Fe, Compton, Calif. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 




















ABGERIETE AND SELL Colorful modern but- 
toncraft jewelry. Fast sellers, profitable. In- 
struction course, sales plan and beginner’s kit, 
$1.25. Directory of hobbyists’ Ag = 
50 cents. O’Rourke, 214 York Street, 

City, New Jersey. 


PRICES SLASHED! Miniature coconut salt 
and peppers with coconut rose base, $1.50. 
4-piece miniature shell tea sets, $1.10. Plastic 
necklace, shell flowers, $1.10. Shell covered 
salt and peppers, $1.50. Sachet dolls. House 
of Toy, Box 261, Pahokee, Florida. 


HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free price 
list: novelty salt peppers, shoes, pitchers, ls, 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, elephants, pigs, mis- 
cellaneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 S. 
Washington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 


BEADED BROOCHES er design, beauti- 
ful gifts, only $1.00. Specify ot sold in 
stores. Money refund go A 5 days if not 
satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 











PHONOGRAPH RECORDS CHEAP. Catalogue. 
a aa PE-313 East Market, Wilkes-Barre, 
enna. 


LATEST 20 RECORDS $15.80 value for $5.00. 
C.O.D. Postpaid. Free ye i 00 a Any 
artist, Swing, Blues. Mail your list 
- se titles. Ned’s aad Shop, Berlin, Mary- 
an 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


PROFESSIONAL TINTING: Any size dull fin- 
— . tinted in ri oils, $1.00. 

ads 50c each. Send detailed descrip- 
a R. Comerford, Spivak, Colo. 











PLAQUES 
iz” F ROOSEVELT Plaster, Ivory Finish, 
Pla hot | 50. Connie’s, 8473 Leander, Detroit 


5, Michigan. 


Continued On Page 4 








Continued From Page 3 





PLASTIC 


PLASTIC AND BAKELITE Blanks, various 
shapes, thickness, colors, and tints. For making 
costume jewelry. Send 15c (coin) for sample 
and chart showing designs and prices. Gest’s, 
6021 Rosslyn, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLASTIC SETS! Build streamlined HO gauge 
trains, reciprocating engine that runs, cigarette 
boxes, jewelry, for money. Easy new method. 
Postage Prepaid. Complete with tools. Small, 
$1.49 builds two models. Large, $3.95 builds 
~ models. Plastiweld, Box 171, Swarthmore, 
‘a. 











POTTERY 


HAND MADE POTTERY—Pennsylvania Dutch 
reproductions—plates, cups, saucers, tea-pots, 
shaving mugs, tobacco jars, etc.—personalized. 
Ceramic jewelry. Send for price list. Mary 
Pruden Ceramics, Maple St., Little Falls, N. J. 


POULTRY 


RAISE FRYERS new easy way. One-Man Home 
Plant earns $500 Monthly. Booklet FREE. 
Poultry Guild, 1046-M So. Olive, Los Angeles 
15, California. 


PRINTING, SUPPLIES 


$2.95—1,000 BUSINESS CARDS. Nice quality, 
Samples. Clifford Jones, 1210H Dudley, Utica 
3, New York. 


























RADIO ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, Engraves all 
Metals, $1.00 postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 229-M 
Dixson Blvd., Uniontown, Penna. 


SHELLCRAFT 


DO IT WITH SEA SHELLS, Attractive Jewelry 
—Big Profits—Free Instruction with $2.00 Kit. 
Werts, 1429 56th Avenue, Oakland 3, Calif. 


SHELL JEWELRY, ash trays, dolls, and many 
other shell novelties are easy to make at home. 
Beginners she!] kit with instructions only $1.00. 
Catalogs listing over 100 varieties of shells and 
findings such as ear screws, pinbacks, plastic 
cameos, crosses, plywood plaques, etc. sent for 
5c, refundable. Burton, Dept. 5H, Box 27, 
Station A, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFT — Beginners _ Kit, earrings, 
brooches, instructions, $2.00. PEM Enterprises, 
60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 


























SHELLS, PLASTICS FINDINGS. _ Lowest 
Prices. Free catalog. Frances Jones, Dept. H, 
Box 251, Sarasota, Fla. 


BEAUTIFUL ORIGINAL designed shell jewelry. 
Innumerable designs and colors. Brooches $1.75. 
Earrings 75c. Sets $2.25. Can supply whole- 
sale with discount. Mrs. Charles er, Hem- 
ingford, Nebraska. 


NEW MONEY MAKING SHELLCRAFT KITS! 
Chatelaine Gardenia $1.00. Violet Spray 
Brooch $1.00. Cameo Brooch, Earrings $1.00. 
Big Jewelry Making Kit _ $3.50. Illustrated 
Instruction Booklet 35c. Free Wholesale _price 
list. Shelart, 302714 6th Street So., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 














“It pays to advertise in Profitable 
Hobbies.”” So says Mrs. O. O., a sub- 
scriber who goes on to add, “Orders 
from all parts of the United States 
have made my hobby more interesting 
and most profitable. | have received 
orders from gift shops as well as whole- 
sale gift exchanges. As a result of the 
advertising in your magazine, my 
sequin jewelry kits have been used in 


The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a _ profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 


Profitable Hobbies 
2401 Burlington 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed find $............ a cotinine 
advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 10c 


per word per month (including name and address). 


Classified Advertising in PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Pays hig Dividends! 


Y. W. C. A. craft classes, military 
rehabilitation centers, as well as by 
shut-ins in hospitals. 

“Enclosed you will find my check 
for $2.70. Please run my advertise- 
ment for the first available next three 
issues. 

“Thanks for what your magazine has 
done for me and | wish you the best 
of luck in the future.”’ 


WHERE HOBBYISTS PROFIT 


Send your copy, with payment at 
10 cents per word today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 24th & Burlington, Kansas 
City 16, Mo. 


Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


.... months insertion of the following 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


SHELL - KRAFT - KITS $2.00 up. Instruction 
books $1.00. Supplies for jewelry and making 
Abalone Lamps. Brooch and earrings made to 
order. K. Kadel, Atascadero, Calif. 


NOVEL SHELL JEWELRY. Choice of colors, 
Pins $1.25, earrings $1.00, and clips $1.50. 
Matched sets or separately. Special prices to 
dealers. Marcelene Conner, Indianola, Iowa. 


LEARN TO MAKE Sea Shell jewelry-pins, ear- 
rings, hair ornaments, novelties. Book of In- 
structions and Designs free with $2.00 and 
$5.00 Kits, postpaid. Herbert Diamond Co., 
Box 4619, Miami 31, Fla. 


SHELL JEWELRY—Easy to make—easy to sell— 
highly profitable—lots of fun. Beginners kit, 
containing all materials and illustrated instruc- 
tions for making six colorful brooch and earring 
sets, sent postpaid for only $3.00. Free price list 
of shellcraft supplies, free monthly designs. 
Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, P. O. Box 1183H, 
Orlando, Florida. 


SHELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 


SIDELINE SALESMEN WANTED 


QUICK PROFITS selling personal initialed 
buckles with belts, cap badges, tie holders, em- 
blems, uniforms, shirts, caps, ties, etc. Sure 
repeat orders. Easy-selling outfit offer. Write, 
Hook-Fast Company, Dept. 26, Roanoke, Va. 


STAMPS, COINS 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL! Attractive selections 
for *beginners or advanced collectors. Al: 
aoe, 59-61 Nagle Ave., New York 34, 









































MORGAN DOLLARS, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 
1882, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 
1897, 1898. All S. Mint Uncirculated $2.00 ea. 
ILLUSTRATED 80 page retail catalogue U. S. 
COINS 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake 9, Utah. 


FREE CALAOG-suntaaey illustrated—listing 
everything for the stamp collector. Harris & Co., 
304 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 50c. 
Bertha Kerr, Trenton, Illinois. 

115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c, 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.50; 1,000 mixed, $1.00; 100 differ- 
ent Precancels 24c. Prof. Harris, Belleview, Fla. 


WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 


STEEL WHEELS FOR TOYS, 1” Dia—” 

hole, 10c each; 144” Dia. 7” hole, 15c each. 

ge C. Judson, 4554 Eastway, Toledo 12, 
io. 























WOODWORKING 





$46 FROM SQUARE FOOT of Plywood; Jig- 


saw necessary. Excellent Home Business. Write, 
Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 


BALSA WOOD Generous Supply $1.00. Price 
list free. Kaysun Inc. Dept. PH, Manitowoc, 
is. 






































DEALER’S DIRECTORY 














Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 


FLORIDA 
SEA SHELLS CRAFT SUPPLIES, INSTRUC: 


j S, for making more than 110 items of 
jewelry and novelties, from sea shells, fish scales 
and plastics, without tools or experience. Beau- 
tifully photographed. Learn—earn within a week. 
$1.00 a RE Poe. House of Gifts, Box 
4550-D12, Coral Gables, Fla. 


KANSAS 
IRIS, PEONIES & POPPIES—Free ‘World’s 
Largest Iris Listing.’”’ Now growing over 1400 
varieties, best of the old and choice of the new, 
priced 10c each and up. Fair Chance Farm, 
Sta. H., Beloit, Kansas. 


MICHIGAN 
MAKE MONEY PAINTING and selling un- 
finished figurines and wall plaques. We have 
something different. Lists and painting instruc- 
tions free. Wards Studio, 15275 Lappin Avenue, 
Detroit 5, Michigan. 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


have to admit that I have always led 
a-very commonplace sort of life my- 
self. 

“Raised on a Montana cattle ranch, 
I attained my schooling the ‘hard way’ 
by riding horseback four miles each 
way to the nearest school while still 
so small that I could scarcely see over 
the saddle horn. I completed high 
school and a short secretarial course 
and began work in an attorney’s office 
in 1918. I was married in 1920, but 
continued in office work of one sort 
or another until 1936 when my hus- 
band and I moved to Flathead Lake 
in wettern Montana. Together we 
operate a sweet cherry and apple 
orchard. 


Mildred Kelso 


“Shortly after we had settled in the 
country I began taking some corres- 
pondence courses pertaining to journ- 
alism and short story writing, and for 
the past six years have been selling 
both stories and articles quite con- 
sistently. My husband and I do most 
of the orchard work—and I do mean 
work!—ourselves. Therefore, most of 
my writing is done during the winter 
months. 

“As for hobbies, my love for birds 
and interest in the wildlife abundant 
in this locality probably ranks first. 
Then too, I suppose my writing could 
be called a hobby, since it was largely 
to provide an ‘outside interest’ after 
I had left the business world that I 
turned my efforts in that direction. A 
(Continued on Page 61) 








DOES ALL 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN YEARS! 


THESE JOBS 
EASIER, BETTER 
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ANOTHER 
BIG VALUE! 
CASCcO 
ELECTRI-CRAFT 
POWER TOOL KIT, 
complete with 36 
acc *ssories in fitted 
steel chest. 


$32.95 value 
| for only $22.50 











CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION - 







Real fractional 

horsepower 
AC-DC Electric 
Motor 


New portable 
all-purpose Electr-O-Tool Kit 


FOR MECHANICS, HOBBYISTS, HOME CRAFTSMEN 


Speed your work on wood, metal, glass, plastics, leather with this 
professional all-purpose tool. More exclusive features than any 
other tool on the market. Long life, powerful 20,000 RPM motor 
in unbreakable plastic case, oil-less bearings, air-cooled. Exclusive 
built-in finger grip for perfect control in fine detail work. Weighs 
only 124% oz. Fully guaranteed. Complete with 20 precision-made 
accessories in fitted chest. Hobby or professional work is easier 
with this whole shop full of tools in one. Do hundreds of jobs by 
simply changing the versatile accessories. 

Buy at your dealer’s today. If he cannot supply, write direct to 
factory giving dealer’s name. Free descriptive literature on request. 














SPECIAL LOW PRICE OFFER 
Price of power tool 
alone . . $14.95 


20 accessories and 
valuable Project 
Boo $ 8.50 
Total value $23.45 


ALL 21 PIECES 
FOR ONLY $14.95 





CASCO 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 






Ss ts 


This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete address of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 


as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby 


World PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 


If you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the - 


most complete we have. 


Z 


























If no chalk, pencils or crayons are handy, it doesn’t bother Robert 
Richards, 12-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Richards of Twin Falls, 
Idaho. Robert’s hobby since the age of 5 has been drawing pictures with string. 
With a few quick flourishes Robert produced the locomotive and two cars on 


the floor in front of him. 








Mrs. A. E. Drennan, Jefferson 
County, Illinois, makes corsages of 
acorns and crawdad pinchers. The cor- 
sages are so popular that other ladies 
who see them want some for them- 
selves. Mrs. Drennan says she uses six 
pinchers and nine acorns in one orna- 
ment. The acorns are gathered in late 
summer when they are almost grown. 
The hulls are pulled loose from the 
acorns, and the acorns are threaded 
on tiny wire together with the dried 
crawdad claws. The acorns and pinch- 
ers are grouped irregularly and attrac- 
tively and are fastened on a bigger 
wire. Then the whole is given a coat 
of clear - varnish. 


Dr. A. W. Jones, Randolph, Wis- 
consin physician, used his spare time 
to complete a crazy quilt made of silk 
neckties, many of them from famous 
persons. Dr. Jones used fifty spools of 
silk thread to stitch 1,250 ties into 
the quilt. Included in it are ties con- 


tributed by Bing Crosby, James A. 
Farley, John Nance Garner, Adolphe 
Menjou and Fred MacMurray. 


Bill Snider of Los Angeles never 
could find a pipe which gave him the 
cool smoke he wanted. So in 1940 he 
invented and made one himself. Not 
only did it suit him, but all his friends 
wanted the same kind of pipes for 
themselves. Snider’s profits from his 
pipe making hobby have helped him 
to buy a 40-acre ranch near San Luis 


Obispo, California. 


The hobby of Earl Rutter and his 
10-year-old daughter, Doris, visiting 
and entertaining shut-ins, began in 
1939 when Rutter tucked Doris un- 
der one arm, his guitar under the 
other, and went to visit an invalid 
friend of his. The Rutters, who live 
in East Pittsburgh, have since visited 
more than 100,000 shut-ins, from 5 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


months to 105 years of age, in private 
homes, orphanages, sanitariums, and 
hospitals. 


Louis Strakes, who operates a sand- 
wich shop in New York City, uses 
toast and toothpicks to fashion carica- 
tures of famous persons. So that he 
will not be guilty of wasting food, 
Strakes uses only pieces of toast left 
by his customers. Among his outstand- 
ing creations are toast caricatures of 
Stalin and the late President Roose- 
velt. 


What started as a hobby three years 
ago is now a full-time job for Mrs. 
Oscar Haas of Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
who models clay figurines so quaint 
and original that a Chicago department 
store buys almost all that she can make. 
Clay purchased in a dime store, a 
cuticle stick and an ordinary pin are 
the only materials and tools Mrs. Haas 
needs to turn out little figures of 
people she knows or meets in her 
daily life. - 


People who enter the elevator of a 
down-town building in Edmonton, 
Alberta, are often surprised at the 
interesting display .they find before 
them. Adorning the walls .are more 
than 1,500 match folders representing 
almost every country in the world. 
Margaret McCracken, who operates 
the elevator, started collecting the 
folders four years ago when a passen- 
ger ‘gave her two or three empty books. 
Now she receives them from strangers 
all over ‘the globe and her collection 
is tastefully displayed on the walls of 
the elevator. is 





While recuperating from an illness 
Mrs. Bertha Tyson of 225 West Engel- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, made good 
use of her former talents as dress 
designer and seamstress by creating 
two cardboard villages containing 
from 40 to 50 buildings each. Mrs. 
Tyson does all the work herself and 
depends upon memory rather than 
architect’s drawings or blueprints to 
construct her villages which are com- 
plete even to the dime store. She has 
just put the finishing touches on a 
cardboard doll house, 34 inches long, 
12 inches wide and 25 inches high. 
Two weeks work are represented in 
the ambitious project which is com- 
plete to interior decoration, dainty 
curtains, colorful wall paper and glossy 
floors, 
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COLORFUL FALL FEATURES — NEE 


CROCHET PARTY APRON 


Ca. Aprons—Party Aprons— 
always pretty aprons. A com- 
pletely fascinating apron for you, for 
a gift to your favorite friend or for 
the bazaar just around the corner. It’s 
easy to make with the simple direc- 
tions, charts and large pictures. Be- 
ginners will enjoy its simplicity of 
construction. 


Order No. C9882.......... 15¢ each. 









THREE LITTLE PIGS 


Lx ago there were three pigs. and 
they each one built a little house. 
You remember that familiar tale — 
and here it is illustrated on Multi- 
stamp hot iron transfer for embroidery 
on a clever Crib Spread. Easy to use 
designs—fun to make 


Order Number C9916....15¢ each. 





SIX BABY BIBS 





















ix bibs for your baby—animated 

with familiar articles of food and 
a wee bunny rabbit. Even the carrots 
are bigger than he is, nevertheless, 
our little rabbit friend is right after 
them. All designs are on Multi-stamp 
transfers—easy to use and they’ll 
make several stampings. 


Order Number C9546....15¢ each. 





PUPPY TWOSOME 


n Friday these puppies have fun 

with a bucket of water, but on 
Saturday it is another story — our 
little puppy friends just do not care 
for baths. Nevertheless, all the rest 
of the week their lives are just one 
tumble and yipe after another. Eight 
designs on hot iron transfers—seven 
tea towel motifs and one panholder 
design. 


Order Number C9230....15c each. 


DLEWORK NEWS 






CHAIN OF DIAMONDS 


hain of Diamonds makes the love- 

liest pattern in vari-colored pieces 
as you make this pretty quilt. The 
instructions give cutting directions 
and outlines, color suggestions, ap- 
proximate yardage required and the 
approximate size of the finished quilt; 
81 x 96 inches. 


Order Number C9543....15¢ each. 








PIGTAIL BRIDE 


pis? Bride—still starry eyed and 
somewhat proud of her pretty 
apron and blouse. She furnishes color- 
ful decoration to your tea towels and 
introduces clever strawberry motifs 
for a complete luncheon set with nap- 
kins plus a pair of panholders. All on 
Multi-stamp transfer sheet. 


Order Number C9662....15c¢ each. 


| PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
1 Needlework Department 
! Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Please send me: 
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ABOUT A NATIVE CRAFT 


Palmetto Braiding and Weaving, 
by Viva Cooke and Julia Sampley 
(127 pages; illustrated; the Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill.; $2.75). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot 


N THEIR INTRODUCTION the authors 

of this book tell us that as far as 
they know it marks the first effort to 
collect and write instructions for the 
various patterns which have been de- 
veloped over the years by the many 
native craftsmen engaged in braiding 
palmetto and other similar materials. 
At one time the art of braiding was 
practiced extensively throughout Amer- 
ica but like many other handicrafts it 
gave way before the increasing mech- 
anization of the means of production. 


While most of the braids and articles 
discussed in this book are made of 
palm or palmetto fronds, the authors 
point out that a little experimentation 
with native materials close at hand 
may produce excellent results. They 
write: “Toughness, length and flatness 
are desirable, but many round stemmed 
or leaved rushes, sedges, grasses and 
straws may be substituted for the palm 
fronds by simply flattening with the 
thumb and forefinger or by splitting 
the stems. Some of the straws such as 
wheat, rye, oats, barley and rice may 
be flattened by this method and the 
size of the weaver or strand is naturally 
taken care of without splitting.” If you 
are unable to find your own native 
materials, it is possible to purchase 
natural and dyed palm or palmetto 
frond and rush material from handi- 
craft supply houses. And corn shucks, 
which ate suitable for most of the 


articles described in this book, certainly 
ought to be available to anyone. 


eer AUTHORS BEGIN by giving in- 
structions on preparing the ma- 
terials, which involves harvesting and 
curing, stripping and wetting and mel- 
lowing. After describing the two basic 
weaves, check and ‘herringbone, they 
take up the questions of the infinite 
variations of braids which can be used. 
There are, for example, to mention only 
a few, the curve edge braid, the point- 
edge braid, the lattice joint edge, the 
hat braid, the close-curl braid with 
single-strand scallop check weave, the 
close-curl edge without supporting 
strand, various spiral braids, and a 
number of what the authors call “fancy 
braids.” In case you feel intimidated by 
the wide variety of braids and their 
designations, be reassured that the 
authors have used clear drawings and 
instructions to simplify the whole 
process for you. They are equally clear 
on such matters as trimming bands, 
buttons, pattern possibilities by color 
combinations, and the sewing of braids. 
A separate chapter is devoted to the 
making of baskets, favors, fans and 
mats which are probably the most pop- 
ular articles to be made by braiding 
and weaving. 


Viva Cooke and Julia Sampley have 
accomplished a two-fold purpose in 
their book: they have recorded in one 
place for all time the previously scat- 
tered material on one of America’s 
most attractive native crafts, and they 
have opened up new possibilities for 
thousands of hobbyists who are seeking 
constructive pleasure, and in some 
cases a means of livelihood. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 














WORKING WITH METALS 


METALCRAFT FOR AMATEURS, by 
Peter Manzoni (136 pages; illustrated; 
Charles T. Bramford Co., Boston; 


“$1.50). 


Reviewed by Ted Morgan 


AS IS POINTED OUT in the preface 
to this useful book, metalcraft 
offers the amateur hobbyist a wide 
choice of materials as there are many 
pure metals and alloys suitable for 
amateur work. It also offers an un- 
usual opportunity for individual ex- 
pression since one may create many 
original shapes and outlines for 
articles and embelish them by various 
processes. The methods and techniques 
of metal work are within the range of 
almost anyone’s ability and the tools 
required are not elaborate nor unduly 
expensive. 

Mr. Manzoni, trained both in sculp- 
ture and in art metalcraft in the Royal 
Art School at Palermo, Sicily, begins 
his book with a discussion of metals 
in general, touching on such points 
as their melting points, hardness, 
malleability and ductility, oxidization, 
alloys, metals and alloys for metalcraft, 
measurement of metals and cost and 
selection. Gold, of course, is the most 
malleable of the better: known metals, 
and nickel is the least. Aluminum is 
the most economical medium suitable 
for many articles, but it is too light to 
be used in making such popular ob- 
jects as book ends, letter racks and 
other objects requiring heaviness. 

In discussing tools and equipment 
necessary for metalcraft Mr. Manzoni 
recognizes that amateur hobbyists don’t 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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HOBBY BOOK HEADQUARTERS! 





Pleasant profitable hobby for making 
handsome and practical things in lea- 
ther. You need no other information 
-on source than ‘‘General Leathercraft’’ 
by Raymond Cherry. This book gives 
full, simplified craft instructions with 
every page lavishly illustrated by 
photos, drawings, and dimensional 
work diagrams. PART I explains lea- 
f ther manufacture, craft leathers, tools 
Me and equipment, where and how to buy 
.s leather supplies. PART II shows all 
~% basic operations: how to use tools, 
‘~ Prepare leather for embossing, tooling, 

flat modeling, lacing, etc. PART III 

gives step-by-step methods to make 
Key Cases, Belts, Wallets, Handbags, Picture Frames, 
Novelty Jewelry—a total of 35 projects. PART IV 
provides you with 17 PAGES of full-size Designs 
and Monograms for decorating your projects. So popular, 
this book has had 12 printings. 112 pages, 81/ex11. 


PRICE .. . $1.50 


HOW To MAKE And TRIM YOUR OWN HATS 


by Vee Powell 


Here is a book that shows you in simple manner how to MAKE A HAT. It gives 
you complete instructions and Patterns to carry you from start to finish. It tells 
you how to cut, pin, sew, put together:—-CALOTS, STRAWS, SAILORS, 
PILLBOXES, OFF-THE-FACE BRIMS, 
SNOODS, DUTCH BONNETS, KNITTED and CROCHET HATS. Shows you 
how to work with felt, straw, fabrics; how to avoid that ‘‘home-made look’’; how 
to copy a hat; how to remodel a hat; how to make a ‘‘creation’’ for yourself every 
time. Also includes information on Trimming ideas—veilings, flow- 
ers, ribbons, beadings, embroideries and sequins. 92 pages of fas- 
cinating, easy-to-follow fully illustrated ideas to bring out the 


HALF-HATS, 


milliner in you. 


MAKE YOUR OWN GLOVES 


by Edith M. Hummel 


Written by a famous designer and craftswoman, this basic handbook on glove- 
making will astonish you with its simple, clear, step-by-step approach to what 
has for years been considered an art attainable only by the specialist. With this 
easy-to-use volume before you, you will find it a simple and richly satisfying mat- 
ter to make all kinds of men’s and women’s leather gloves, as a hobby or a trade. 
Sections include: Leathers Most Suitable for Glove-Making; Tools for Glove- 
Making; All of the Steps in Glove-Making, from Preparations of the Skin to 
Sewing the Gloves; Designing; Pattern-Making (Standard and Individual and for 
problem hands); Mittens and Fabric Gloves; Basic Styles; Washing Instructions; 
What to Wear Chart; etc. In addition there is a section giving 8 standard pat- 
terns, clearly and graphically illustrated. This book makes it a simple matter to 
match gloves with clothes and other accessories, because, by de- 
signing and making your own gloves you can now have exotic shades, 


colors and designs of your own choice! 
Fifty Diagrams. Semi-stiff Binding. 


THE POTTER’S PRIMER 


by Jane Snead 


This book offers simple, 
detailed explanations of 
how to make beautiful 
and useful objects of 
clay, plaster and other 
pottery materials. POT- 
TER’S PRIMER is writ- 
ten for the beginner — 
but the experienced pot- 





ter will learn modern pot- s 
tery techniques and new 4 
ideas from it. It gives h 
step-by-step instructions 4 


on modern, simplified pot- 
tery making and includes 
over 200 drawings show- 
ing exact technique in " 
Coils, Boxes, Tiles, Plates, y 
Trays, Castings, Ceramic 
Jewelry and Pennsylvania 
Dutch pottery. 82x11. 


PRICE .. . $1.50 
















Here are books to increase your skilt 
(and profits, too) in your favorite hobby 
or handicraft. These books deal’ with 
specific working procedure and give you 
practical projects. If your hobby is not 
among these listed please write us for in- 
formation on other subjects. We have a 
most complete selection for all hobbies 
and crafts. 





LET’S MAKE A GIFT 


by Ruth Wyeth Spears 


This is a book of ideas for making gay and useful gifts. 
They are all every day things in holiday dress—and 
the kind of gifts that will cause you to be remembered 
with gratitude. And you’ll have a lot of fun making 
these gifts yourself. No special materials or tools are 
needed; no special skill) or ingenuity is required. From 
a luncheon cloth to a bathrobe, dozens of articles are 
explained. Simplified working drawings, pictures, and 
step-by-step instructions make it easy to turn out fin- 
ished gifts that everyone will admire. There are sugges- 
tions to fit in every home, gifts for the ONLY 
bride-to-be, gifts for the young ones, etc. 

All and more in this 110 page completely $1 50 
illustrated, fascinatingly attractive book. ° 


DOLLS TO MAKE 


For Fun and Profit 
Edith Flack Ackley, the author, has been making 
dolls successfully for years——baby dolls, charming 
little girl dolls, clowns, gypsies, princesses, peas- 
ants, dollhouse dolls, old-fashioned dolls, character 
and costume dolls. Her dolls, sprinkled over this 
country and abroad, in homes and in doll collections, 
have given delight to young and old. Hand-made 
dolls have an irresistible charm all their own, per- 
haps because each one is personally created and no 
two are exactly alike. Mrs. Ackley tells simply 
and exactly how to make her dolls, with patterns 
for both dolls and clothes. Careful drawings show 
each step of the making, as well as the finished 
dc!!s. The directions are so clearly given and the 
patterns :9 simple that children of eight and ten can 
siiow tnem ana nave hours of fun; yet PRICE 
from the same book dolls can be made 
professionally to sell successfully in $2 50 
shops. bd 


RUGMAKING CRAFT 


by Edith L. Allen 


Guidance for making rugs, that will ‘‘warm the hearth’’ 
and ‘‘delight the sole.’’ Processes of crocheting and 
weaving explained in detail; sewing and knitting, yarn 
selection, knots, patterns, finishing. Also how to make 
looms, prepare strips for rag rugs and use of odd ma- 
terials for attractive effects. Popular stitches and weaves 
include plain and overcord crochet, needle tuft, locker 
loop, Litchfield Senna and many more, each PRICE 
illlstrated fully. Wide choice of projects, 
from handsome, finely finished cut pile $2 00 
designs to simple rough mats and pads. ° 


A book that tells you working procedures of 14 handi- 


crafts & includes over 200 make-it-yourself projects. 


JOCKEY HATS, 


PRICE 


$1.00 





$1.98 

FREE 
with this 
PRICE Amazing 


1.50 Offer 
A DOLL SHOP OF YOUR OWN 


by Edith F. Ackley 


Here’s a ‘‘career’’ book that will make history and 
happiness for many a woman who has been wondering 
what she can do to use her talents and help the family 
finances at the same time. 


How an attractive shop is made of a room in ene’s 
own home, or a more professional shop can be easily 
decorated and equipped; what dolls to make and how to 
make them; a hundred charming ideas for window and 
shop display, wrapping, and how to attract customers, 
She tells how a community shop may grow to include 
work of a group of women whe have special gifts at doll 
furniture, doll repairing or doll dressmaking. 


Best of all, it is based on Mrs. Ackley’s own practi- 
cal experience, dating back to the days when she opened 
her first doll shop in the front room of her cottage in a 
summer town, and sold out her stock so quickly that in 
the middle of the season she had to close the shop to 
work on advance orders. 


PRICE .. . $2.50 


A goldmine of fun and craft instructions for both the beginner hobbyist and the expert. 
Here are more and more things to make and do than have ever before been crammed into a 
single volume at’ this low price. From a simple ash-tray to 
bench set, over 200 projects are explained with tools and equip- 
ment needed, simplified working drawings, pictures and step by 
step directions that make it easy to turn out finished handi- 
crafts that everyone will admire. 

Each craft and each project COMPLETELY EXPLAINED in 
this BRAND NEW 
CRAFTS” edited by Michael Estrin. There is a unique en- 
joyment in making something with your own hands. If you have 
made it yourself, it will give you more pleasure than anything 
like it that you can buy. Send for this ‘‘Hobbyist Heaven’’ now. 


This Book Will Show You How to Make: 


a breakfast-table-and- 


book—-‘‘A TREASURY OF HOBBIES AND 


Costume Jewelry Basketry Stuffed Dolls 
Book Ends Photography Wooden Toys 
Seap Sculpture indoor Gardening Rings 
Leather Accessories Plastic Craft Earrings 
Albums Portrait Drawing Pendants 
Letter Openers whittling Trays 
Miniature Furniture Model faltr Sen toeities 
e niature Furniture Model Railroadin 
Price Candy Dish Magic ’ pom 


and many, many, more things 


A CRAFTSMAN’S KIT OF OVER 100 DESIGNS 
All Full-Size and easy to trace or copy. Ornaments, monograms, 
geometric, silhouette, fraternal, religious, floral, animal, border, 
and other decorative devices, forms and designs. For craftwork in 
Leather, Metal, Plastic, Woed, Textile, Cerk, Paper, Glass, etc. 


5s HOBBY BOOK MART, Dept. PH-9 
12@ Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. 
&@ Please send me the book or books | have 


§@ checked below. If not satisfied, | can return 
§ for full refuna. 














( ) Fun With Leethercraft...................... $1.50 
( ) How To Make & Trim Hats................ 1.00 
( ) Meke Your Own Gleves...................... 1.50 
( ) Potter’s Primer 1.50 
( ) Let’s Make A Gift : 1.50 
( ) Rugmaking Craft 2.00 
( ) Dolls to Make 2.50 
( ) Treasury of Hobbies & Crafts.......... 2.00 
( ) A Doll Shop of Your Own.................... 2.50 





| enclose $ in full payment. 





HOW TO RDER: Fill out the convenient coupon, check the titles of the books you want and 
@] e mail the order. If you send payment with order we pay all delivery charges— 
If C.O.D., plus few cents postage. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: 


Hobby Book Mart “” “> 


All books full library size, beautifully printed and 
hard cover beund. If for any reason, not completely 
satisfied return books and get money back at once. 


120 Greenwich St. 
New York 6, N. Y. 


O 
Send books postpaid. 
O 


Send: C.0.D: “for $.....c ic, plus postage, 
and C.O.D. fees. 


og 9 eth e ce TERIA RENE a Semele Saree 


ADDRESS. ed 





(ey: . See ES 
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REVIVING 


interest in traditional Indian crafts. 


Satisfaction and profits 
mount for a Montana couple 
who encourage Indians 

to perpetuate their buckskin 
craft and beadwork. 


ECAUSE MRS. JIM BROWNE, a 

rural woman who lives near the 
small village of Bigfork, fifty miles 
from Glacier National Park in West- 
ern Montana, rode a hobby until it 
became a thriving business, a number 
of her neighbors have been given an 
opportunity to engage in pleasant and 
profitable work within their own 
homes. And in an Indian village. on 
the banks of the Flathead River, a 
group of Kootenai women are happy 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 






Mrs. Jim Browne and Josephine, the bead worker, one of Mrs. Browne’s associates in her project of renewing 


ANCIENT INDIAN 


Mildred Kelso 


because once again they are engaged 
in the craft of their ancestors. And 
that, to both Mrs. Browne and her 
husband, is the most important part 
of their leather goods project. 

Born and raised in the west, the 
daughter of a “covered wagon baby,” 
Mrs. Browne has always maintained a 
deep interest in the American Indian: 
his culture, history and handicrafts. 
During her college days she delighted 
her art teachers with her work in 





Indian portraiture, and it was through 
her painting of Indian subjects that 
Mrs. Browne came to know the race 
so well — to develop a deep and 
sympathetic understanding of its prob- 
lems and a true appreciation of its 
own artistry. The painted lodges, the 
beaded jackets — all of the Indian 
handwork delighted her artist’s soul. 
And little by little, as she worked with 
the old men and women, she began 
to learn of their pride in their crafts- 
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manship and their fear that it might 
soon become extinct. The younger 
ones, they ‘said, had little time or 
patience for the handwork of their 
ancestors. It would die when the old 
ones were gone. People might read 
in books of the work of the Indians, 
but few would see the exquisite bead- 
work, the picturesque yet practical gar- 
ments, and few would realize that a 
craft so well worth preserving had been 
allowed to perish. 


T WAS THEN that Mrs. Browne be- 
gan thinking of ways in which she 

might help the people for whom she 
had developed such a deep affection. 
Her paintings, she realized, were not 
enough. It was the Indians’ own art 
which must be preserved. And grad- 
ually her plan was born. She would 
learn the art of the Indians, she de- 
cided, and she would perpetuate one 
of their crafts through the use of their 
own medium, that of buckskin. 

It was the Indian of the plains who 
made the greatest use of buckskin, 
but in the mind of the average white 
man all skin tepees and buckskin 
jackets and beaded moccasins are prac- 
tically synonymous with the word 
“Indian”. The visitor to Glacier Na- 
tional Park or to the various fairs and 
exhibitions held in Indian territoty 
views with something akin to awe the 
splendor of the tribesman arrayed in 
buckskin and beadwork. But it is only 
on special occasions that one sees the 
Indian thus adorned. The white man 
has done such a thorough job of 
“civilizing” our red brothers that in 
the squalor of many present-day In- 
dian camps, or’ on the streets of the 


CRAFTS 


Agency villages one sees only the 
dirty overalls and the chambray shirts 
which have taken the- place of the 
buckskin and beadwork of- bygone 
days. Most of the younger generation 
of Indians would be utterly incapable 
of either tanning the buckskin or 
perfecting a garment from it. 

And yet, when he fashioned his gar- 
ments many centuries ago, the Indian 
builded better than he knew. This has 
been proved by the popularity of 
factory-made leather garments, frank 
imitations of the early Indian work 











The Indians didn’t use sewing machines but Mrs. Jim Browne finds hers a 
distinct aid in turning out buckskin jackets. Hides and a completed jacket hang 


on the wall behind her. 


but practical, to some extent, for the 
outdoorsman, the woodsman; popular 
with the guest of Western dude 
ranches, yet lacking somehow the art, 
the grace, the true tradition of the 
red man’s design. Buckskin work was 
a craft well worth reviving. 


HE KOOTENAIS AND the Fiat- 
heads, members of the Salish 
tribe of Indians, helped Mrs. Browne 
make her first jacket. Buckskin was 
not plentiful, but some might be had 
from this Indian camp and from that 
one. Buckskin she insisted upon, be- 
cause this garment was to be an au- 
thentic reproduction of those which 
had come down through the centuries. 
She sketched and drew designs and 
cut patterns from paper, and when 
the jacket was finished the Indian 
women beaded it for her. They were 
almost pathetically happy and eager 
to help. After all, there was so little 
for them to do; nothing really but to 
sit and wait for their allotment. 
Whites who live in Indian country 


speak often of the “lazy Indians,” . 


without stopping to think of how 
little there is for them to do. The old 
men and women do not know the 
ways of the white man, and the boys 
and girls do not know the ways of their 
ancestors. And so they sit, stolidly, or 
drive about in their ramshackle cars, 
and they wait for what the white man 


so scornfully calls “Indian pay-day”. 
Two or three centuries ago it was 
different. Then they worked with the 
buckskin from necessity. Leather, in 
one form or another, is the oldest 
clothing known to man. It has come 
down through the ages, and its value 
is still great. When horses were intro- 
duced into the Indian tribes by the 
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Wearing a buckskin jacket of her 
own make, Mrs, Jim Browne stands in 


front of her Montana home, center of 
a thriving Indian craft enterprise, 
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Spanish invaders sometime after 1540, 
the plains Indians in particular be- 
came a mobile race. Buckskin tepees, 
which were light and might easily be 
moved from place to place, were 
especially adapted to their needs, as 
were the buckskin garments with 
which the Indians were clad. Fringes 
and feathers flowed with the move- 
ment of the horses; they delighted the 
artistic sense of the tribesman. But 
the fringes had a more practical use 
as well. Just as the horse’s mane sheds 
rain and water, so too does the 
shredded leather across the shoulders 
of an Indian garment serve to keep 
its wearer dry. The popularity of this 
type of garment throughout the years 
and the revival of interest in authentic 
Indian reproductions proves that the 
early red man of the plains really 
“had something” when he devised his 
garments and equipment of buckskin. 


HAT Mrs. BROWNE'S venture into 

leather-work should, within a 
few years, become a business of some- 
what startling proportions, was not 
part of the original plan. Rather, in 
the manner of Topsy, it “just grew” 
and was a direct result of that first 
jacket which has been such a success. 
Living in timber country as she does, 
Mrs. Browne wore it for hunting and 
fishing, and for working in the family 
orchard. She was full of enthusiasm 
for the craft she was reviving, and 
she was delighted with the practica- 
bility of the completed garment. Soon 
one friend after another was begging 
her to “make me a jacket just like 
yours,” and so far as she was able, 
Mrs. Browne obliged. But no other 
jacket was “just like” hers, just as 
none of the other jackets she made 
was exactly like any other. Because 
each hide presents a different problem, 
all of the cutting must be planned 
and carefully executed by hand to 
utilize the best portions of the skin to 
good advantage, and because each 
design in beadwork differs as each 
Indian woman depicts the “medicine” 
of her own kinsmen, no two buckskin 
garments can be completely identical. 
Real Indian shirts and jackets, while 
similar in general appearance, have 
an individuality of their own which 
makes them unmistakable. 


RS. BROWNE BEGAN to experi- 
ment with moccasins and other 
types of jackets and shirts, and all 
were equally successful. Soon interest 
in the project spread beyond her circle 
of friends and some of her buckskin 


garments began to make strange jour- 
neys — journeys which the tribesmen 
of a few centuries ago could never 
have believed possible. The journeys 
were made by ship and by plane, and 
to strange parts of the world. There 
was the engineer from Sweden, study- 
ing machinery in the oil fields of 
Montana, who saw one of the buck- 
skin jackets and refused to return 
home until he had secured one as a 
gift for each of his sons. And there 
was the pilot, ferrying planes across 
the North Atlantic in the early days 
of the war, who wore a_ buckskin 
“scalp shirt” beneath his flying suit 
and found it as ideal for warmth 
without weight as had the red man 
traveling upon the fleet-footed horse 





The beauty and intricacy of Indian 
beadwork are demonstrated in the cere- 
monial dress worn by this brave. The 
design on the sleeves is typical of the 
geometric designs which followed 
porcupine-quill embroidery. 


of the Spaniards nearly 400 years be- 
fore. 

Soon letters asking for more scalp 
shirts began to reach Mrs. Browne 
and all over the world flyers were 
grateful for the warmth of these gar- 
ments which had started their long 
journeys from a log house in the 
mountains of Montana. Truly, now 
was the craft of the Indians being 
perpetuated! 


T FIRST Mrs, BROWNE worked 
alone. There was not too much 
time, but she did the best she could. 
Her husband’s business took him 
away from home for long periods of 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


time, and there was a growing orchard 
to be cared for, and Jimmy to be 
gotten off to school each morning, 
and “Clipper” of pre-school age to be 
reckoned with during the day. Most 
of the work was done at night, after 
the children were in bed. And then, 
gradually, neighbor women were 
drafted to help with the cutting and 
sewing, until today there are several 
women and girls in the community 
making moccasins and helping with 
the shirts and jackets. But it is all done 
under Mrs. Browne’s supervision, and 
all of the beadwork is done by. Indian 
women on the adjoining reservations. 

Mr. Browne, who is home now, is 
also actively engaged in the project. 
He helps with the cutting of the larger 
garments, and he does all of the fring- 
ing. Carefully and accurately, almost 
to a fraction of an inch, the leather is 
shredded by hand. Too, he does the 
“branding” — burning designs on to 
moccasins and bookmarks and bags 
which are not beaded. The business 
has become so large that it is now 
necessary to use factory-tanned leather 
for some of the articles which the 
Browne’s produce. But there is no 
beadwork on anything but the genuine 
buckskin garments. Beadwork upon 
factory-tanned leather; would not, 
Mrs. Browne believes, truly depict the 
ancient art of the Indians. 


gevaccheangs HAS BEEN in use by the 
Indians since colored beads were 
introduced from Europe about 1800. 
Before that time they had used paint- 
ings and porcupine-quill embroidery 
to decorate their garments and lodges. 
Because porcupine quills were adapted 
to geometric designs, much of the 
early-day beadwork followed this pat- 
tern. Many of the designs were the 
“medicine” of that particular wearer 
or his family, supposed to protect him 
from danger. Later the Indians copied 
“medicine” from articles used or worn 
by the white men, without recogniz- 
ing in anyway the meaning of the 
symbols. Still later, when missionaries 
introduced floral designs to the In- 
dians of the plains, they proceeded to 
develop -many beautiful patterns and 
color combinations of their own. Noth- 
ing could be more typically American 
than a beautiful design of beadwork 
on buckskin, and no art more beauti- 
fully executed. 

So far as is possible, the Brownes 
like to work with Indian-tanned buck- 
skin. They secure hides from hunters 
in the region, stressing the importance 
of their use to eliminate the wasteful 
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direction of Mrs. Jim Browne. 


practice of discarding the hide from 
game killed in the mountains. These 
hides they take to the Indians to be 
tanned, and. they also purchase any 
buckskin that the Indians may have. 
True buckskin, when it has emerged 
from the Indians’ long tanning pro- 
cess, is snowy white, soft and supple. 
To secure the tans and soft browns 
one sometimes sees, the buckskin is 
smoked after tanning. Depth of color 
is determined by the kind of skin, 
type of wood used for smoking, and 
length of time it is exposed to the 
smoke. Buckskin thus treated retains 
its “smoky” odor throughout the life- 
time of the garment, which is usually 
the lifetime of the wearer as well. 
True buckskin garments seem to im- 
ptove with age, there is so little de- 
terioration. . 

Because the buckskin is so precious, 
so hard to obtain, Mr. and Mrs. 
Browne have devised ways to use up 
every scrap. Small pieces, odds and 
ends left from the jackets and shirts, 
are all utilized. Mrs. Browne has 
designed pins and lapel gadgets and 
purses in the form of tiny miner’s 
“pokes,” and Mr. Browne makes book- 
marks which he “brands” with an 


Indian design and any desired greeting. 


HE BROWNES DO the leather work 

in their own home, where they 
also display the finished garments. 
Neighboring girls and women help 
with the sewing there, or take smaller 
items to their own homes to be worked 
on during their spare time. The bead 
work is taken to nearby Indian camps, 
to be done by the women there. Mrs. 
Browne's initial investment was an 
electric sewing machine made espec- 
ially for stitching leather. The jackets 
and larger garments are stitched on 
the machine, although many of the 
moccasins and bags are made entirely 


by hand. 
Because the Brownes live in “tour- 
ist country” — close to Glacier Na- 


tional Park and directly on the banks 
of beautiful Flathead Lake—hundreds 
of travelers each year stop at their 
home to admire their craftsmanship 
and usually to make a purchase. Here 
one may obtain souvenirs, gifts or 
garments to fit almost any pocket 
book. For as little as 25 cents Mr. 
Browne will make one of his book- 
marks, and for a little more - Mrs. 
Browne will fashion a lapel gadget 
or tiny miner’s “poke.” A considerably 
larger sum will be required to pur- 
chase one of the beautifully executed 






Moccasins and bags, like those displayed here, are among the popular smaller products made under the 


handbags, designed in the style of 
those carried by early day riders of the 
Pony Express; and it is quite possible 
that a genuine buckskin garment, 
beaded and made to measure, may 
run into the three-figure column. 
Under the label of “Kootenai Buck- 
skin Products Company” many of the 
Browne’s items are now displayed in 
several western gift shops. 


| emnanys THE PROJECT has 
proved to be unexpectedly re- 
munerative Mr. and Mrs. Browne both 
feel that their greatest pleasure has 
been in working with the Indians who 
do their tanning and beadwork. It was 
their understanding of the Indians 
which started the project, and they 
insist that it has been the work and 
advice of the Indians which have made 
it such a success. 

“We are so indebted to the Indians,” 
Mrs. Browne says earnestly. Their 
roster of friends among the tribes is 
long, and when they speak of them 
the names fairly sing in one’s ears. 
There are Pete and Mary Caye (pro- 
nounced Ki-yi), and Mrs. Moses Joe, 
and there is Pierre, the tanner, and 
Josephine, the bead worker. Then too, 

(Continued on Page 62) 














A reproduction of the famous cathedral at Cologne, 
Germany tops this inlaid desk fashioned by Leonard Roth- 
bauer from fifteen varieties of wood. The piece stands 
six feet high and the towers are electrically lighted. 


T HE LITTLE TOWN OF Eagle Rock, 
California, boasts of a man whose 
hobby is carving beautiful things from 
wood that are easily lovely enough to 
grace any home in the nation. 


Leonard Rothbauer, affectionately 
called “Rothie” by his many devoted 
friends, is at the age of 75 a wood- 
carver par excellence whose nimble 
fingers are ever busy fashioning works 
of the finest art. And not only that, 
but along with being an artist in wood 
he is also a world traveler who has 
poked about in all four corners of the 
world. He is an Austrian by birth, 
but a citizen of the United States for 
the last half century. For a number of 
years he served as an engineer on 
vessels plying Alaskan waters and 
holds a marine engineer’s license from 
the U. S. government. 

A visit to the little workshop and 
living-quarters located at the rear of 
theeSolheim American Home for the 
Aged, where Rothie makes his home, 





will give one a good insight into the 
life, the ambitions and hopes of this 
kindly quiet spoken man. 


Don’t misunderstand when I men- 
tion the home for the aged. Rothie is 
self-supporting. He works around the 
garden and grounds of the place, 
cheerfully discharging his duties, as 
well as making all sorts of. artistic 
things to grace the inside of the home. 


C IS IN THE little workshop in the 
rear of the home that Rothie fol- 
lows his hobby and spends every mo- 
ment of his spare time making all 
sorts of beautiful and unusual things 
for his own satisfaction and the happi- 
ness of others. Indeed, he is some- 
what reluctant about selling his many 
treasures, but upon the termination of 
your visit he will more than likely 
present. you with a “little trinket,” as 
he calls it, just as a souvenir. 
Sometimes Rothie will make a trade 
if there’s something that strikes his 


Working 
Wonders 
With 
W ood 
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engineer carves and 


_inlays many varieties of 


wood into articles of 
rare beauty. 


Mabel Wilton 


Photographs by Hubert A. McClain 


fancy. The sales of his most precious 
pieces go towards paying for the wood 
he uses in making others. 

When one first walks into Rothie’s 
litthe domain the thing that’ first 
catches the eye is an elaborate desk 
made up of all flat work and inlaid 
wood with carvings so delicate they 


actually have the appearance of fine - 


old lace. The upper part of the desk 
is a replica of the great cathedral at 
Cologne, Germany, near which Rothie 
lived as a boy. The lower part is given 
over to numerous drawers and com- 
partments, and boasts of a_ secret 
drawer ‘so cleverly hidden it is diffi- 
cult to find, even though one may 
know it is there. The towers of the 
cathedral are electrically wired, and 
they light up at the turn of a switch. 
The whole piece stands six feet high 
to the tip of the two spires. This 
exquisite replica, recreated by Rothie’s 
nimble fingers, has lovely carvings 
similar ta those of the original. And 







A 75-year-old retired marine’ 
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the clock on the front of the tower, 
so he tells me, keeps perfect time. 
While I was busy examining the 
desk more minutely Rothie told me, 
“It’s made up of a. thousand little 
pieces of wood all carved and blended 
together to make the whole.” And I 
couldn’t help noticing that his voice 
held a caressing note tinged with a 
touch of pride. It had the tone of a 
fond mother’s voice speaking of a 
most beloved child. And I could easily 
vision this man patiently whittling 
away day after day for a whole year 
until finally there it stood in all its 
glory, the completed product — a 
breath-taking beautiful masterpiece. 
And I didn’t wonder he was proud. 


HE CATHEDRAL, HOWEVER, is not 
the only work of art that Rothie 

has completed. His clever fingers have 
fashioned lovely electric clocks in deli- 
cate fret work wood cabinets that take 
their design from old world cathedrals 
and buildings. Then, too there are 
ship models, totem poles, trays, letter 
openers, checker boards, cribbage sets, 
cigarette and match boxes, book ends, 
animals, picture frames, nut crackers, 
fruit dishes, candlesticks, what-nots, 
and lamps patterned from windmills 


. These two clocks are characteristic of the lace-like 


Leonard . Rothbauer works on a 
hand carved miniature flag pole. His 
principal tools are a sharp jackknife, 
a jeweler’s saw and a plane. 


and lighthouses. And added to that 
there are several little church models, 
one of which is fitted up as a collec- 
tion box. 

Upon the big desk where Rothie 
reads at night are many samples of 
paper knives made of wood with 


modeled after ancient European architectural gems. 
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handles of delicate inlay, while at the 
far right hand corner stands a hand 
carved cabinet which holds his letters 
and papers. 


ANGING UPON THE walls of the 

shop, and almost completely 
covering them, are to be seen what are 
perhaps the best samples of the artist's 
work. Here are pictures made of 
inlaid woods, the various colors and 
shadings attained by the use of natural 
colored wood, and not by the use of 
stain or paint. The variety of scenes 
Rothie has been able to paint by 
inlaying the various bits of wood is 
truly amazing. 

“How many different kinds of wood 
do you use to bring out all the differ- 
ent colors?” I asked him. 

“Well, in the cathedral there I used 
fifteen different kinds, and in that 
picture of Chilton Castle, Lake Gen- 
eva, up there,” he said, pointing to 
one of the pictures in the group upon 
the wall, “I used nine different kinds 
of wood. It’s made of peroba wood 
from Japan, amaranth wood from 
Dutch Guiana, flare wood from Eng- 
land, lace wood from Australia, and 
white holly, walnut, gumwood, and 

(Continued on Page 60) 


carving done by Leonard Rothbauer. The clock cabinets are 
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CREATOR 
(hn COPPER 


Carole A. Holley 





Carole Holley regards this copper reproduction of the Lord’s Supper as 
the most complicated tooling project she ever undertook, but also the most 
satisfying. It was because of her desire to reproduce this scene that she first 


took up her hobby. 


N THE DINING ROOM table of a 
friend in Temple City, California, 
were many beautifully finished articles 
of tooled copper. The intriguing dis- 
play compelled me to linger for a better 
look. If she could make such lovely 
things, why could not I? 
She was working on a piece of cop- 
per designed for a calendar. The motif 
was a poinsettia. I stared in fascination. 


“These are my Christmas presents,” 





she asserted. 

“How happy your friends will be to 
receive a gift with a personal touch,” 
I remember saying. “Do you suppose 
I could learn to tool copper? I'd love 
to depict the Lord’s Supper.” 

My friend spoke of my desire to the 
teacher of arts and crafts in the El- 
monte school, where she received her 
art training. 

“Good heavens! I hope she doesn’t 
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Her ambition to tool 

a Biblical scene in copper 
starts a California woman 
on the way to artistic and 
commercial success. 





expect to make it in her first lesson,” 
exclaimed the teacher. “But tell her to 
come to class.” 


So I attended the adult class and 
after my third lesson started on my 
desired objective, the Lord’s Supper. 
I wouldn’t part with it at any price. 
However, I did make a replica and 
sold it for $75. 


mM: FRIEND’S DISPLAY of tooled cop- 
per Christmas presents was the 
incentive that started me on a re- 
munerative hobby. Soon I was turning 
out calendars, plaques, screens, waste- 
baskets, desk sets, bookends and sim- 
ilar articles. My Christmas calendars 
proved a good advertisement. At least, 
they pressed the button that inundated 
me with orders. The sales from these 
articles helped me with my expenses, 
and in turn, made others happy. 

Where there is a will there is a 
way, and if a hobby could become 
profitable for me, it could do the same 
for others. Everybody should have one 
to keep busy and happy. When the 
mind is occupied creatively we prosper 
spiritually and materially. 


NE OF MY FIRST experiments was 
tooling copper Christmas calen- 
dars. These are very simple and easy 
to turn out. For mountings I used 1%- 
inch plywood. I cut pieces 344 by 6144 
inches, rounded the edges slightly with 
a file, rubbed the surfaces clean with 
fine steel wool, then applied a clear 
finish of thin shellac. When the mount- 
ings were dry, I rubbed them lightly, 
with fine steel wool to make the finish 
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smooth, and applied a coat of furniture 
wax. 

A customer who had been watching 
the procedure remarked: “The mount- 
ings are easily prepared, but how are 
the difficult copper pictures made?” 
So I proceeded to show her. 


HE COPPER METALS suitable for 
tooling projects are 36-gauge an- 
nealed copper, for small articles; rolled 
and roofing copper for the larger 
projects. Any annealed copper, in fact, 
will serve, but I have scruples against 
working with inferior materials. 


The tools required are: a pair of 
shears, shaping tool, French modeling 
tool and tracing tool. 

From 36-gauge annealed copper 
metal, I cut, with the shears, pieces 
31%4 by 3 inches, my standard size. 
Then I laid these aside. 


A pe NEXT STEP in making the cal- 
endar project called for prepara- 
tion of a full-sized pattern of a poin- 
settia. This I drew on art tracing paper. 
I placed the pattern on one of the 
pieces of prepared copper, folded top 
and bottom ends over the edges of the 
copper, then secured them on the back 

















with Scotch tape. The sides were se- 
cured in the same manner. This pre- 
vented the pattern from shifting. 

Then I made a smooth pad, about 
an inch thick, of newspapers. This 
paper pad was flexible enough to ac- 
commodate itself to the tensility of the 
copper in the process of tooling for 
the calendar project. However, if 
higher relief on copper is desired, use 
a softer pad made from several folds 
of soft, smooth material. With prac- 
tice, tensile sensibility will warn you 
when you approach the point of limita- 
tion of copper’s stretch. 

I placed the copper and pattern on 
the pad. Using a pencil, I traced the 
design heavily, making an impression 








This 15-inch-high copper screen makes an effective background for flower 
arrangements. Carole Holley charges $35 for a hand tooled screen like this. 


of the poinsettia in the copper. When 
the design was transferred, the pattern 
was removed. With tracing tool di- 
rectly on the copper, I retraced the 
design, to make it more distinct, also 
making the resemblance well-defined 
on the opposite side (copper is tooled 
from the back). The poinsettia occu- 
pied the same position on the copper 
as shown in Figure 1. 


Pepe I COMPLETED the motif, the 
copper was ready for tooling. It 
was placed, face down, on the news- 
paper pad. Using the spoon end of the 
French modeling tool (shown in Fig- 
ure 2), I gently pushed the copper into 
the pad, keeping within the outline of 
the petal (Figure 3). By this same 
procedure the remaining petals, leaf, 
stem and centers were tooled. 

When the petal was tooled, I 
transferred the copper, raised side up, 
to a smooth hard surface (masonite or 
glass) where the edge of petal was 
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shaped and the background made 
smooth and flat around it with a shap- 
ing tool (Figure 4). I pressed the 
copper away from the raised petal but 
avoided obliterating the untooled 
design. These irregularities developing 














in the background of the design during 
the process of tooling copper are due 
to the high tensility of the metal. 

A slot clothespin made two shaping 
tools (shown in Figure 2) after I split 
it lengthwise with a sharp knife and 
sanded each half smooth with sand- 
paper. The prong ends are beveled, 
enabling me to get closer to the edge 
of the tooled work. - 


yas LEND HIGH lights and char- 
acter to the leaf. To create them 
I used the tracing tool on the raised 
side of tooled copper, pressing it 
lightly at the top, and heavier as I 
continued down the center of leaf to 
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the stem. Branch veins were made the 
same way with the main vein as a 
base. 

High lights in the petals were pro- 
duced by pressing the tooled petal, 
on the raised side, making a firm, easy 
sweep with the tracing tool. These in- 
dentations when placed properly, broke 
the monotony of sameness in the 
petals. , 

“How very fascinating, but one must 
be blessed with the gift of art to create 
as you have demonstrated on the 
copper,” my interested customer said 
tentatively. 

“When one becomes familiar with 
copper tooling the creative urge from 
within will subconsciously direct your 
hand,” I assured her. 

















“How do you stipple the back- 
ground?” she asked eagerly. 


I DEMONSTRATED BY placing the 
tooled copper on the masonite. 
Using the tracing tool, with wrist ac- 
tion, as my arm rested on the work 
table, I commenced striking the cop- 
per background near the center of de- 
sign at the edge of the raised petal. 
My index finger acted as a shield to 
prevent striking the tooled petal (Fig- 
ure 5). The closer the stippling the 
finer will be the work. I always stipple 
away from the design to keep the ten- 
sility of the metal shifting outward; 
otherwise the background will be un- 
dulating instead of flat. 


“The background can be painted in © 


lieu of stippling it,” I informed her. 
“Cleanse the entire surface thoroughly, 
with fine steel wool, then apply metal 
lacquer on the tooled design—this 
retains the bright copper luster. When 
the lacquer has dried, paint the back- 
ground with any flexible, dull paint.” 

“What do you intend filling those 
cavities with on-the back that origin- 
ated during the process of tooling?” 
my observer asked with great concern. 


“Fill them with plastic wood, when 
a filling is required,” I replied. “These 
are so shallow it won't be necessary to 
do anything with them.” 

“You've been so patient and in- 
structive would you mind showing me 
how you finish the calendar project?” 
she asked imploringly. “But perhaps 
you don’t care to reveal your secrets,” 
she went on hesitatingly. 

“Tl gladly show you as I feel there 
is enough for all of us in this world,” 
was my sincere reply. 


HAD PURCHASED .some fresh liver- 

of-sulphur at the drugstore (a 
nickel’s worth makes a great quantity 
of liver-of-sulphur solution). When 
used full strength, it oxidizes the cop- 
per beautifully for two tone effects and 
when diluted, produces lovely colors 
of red, brown, blue, green and yellow 
on the copper. I took a piece of liver- 
of-sulphur the size of a butter bean 
and dropped it into a pint jar filled 
with water. The remainder was put 
into a brown bottle, corked tightly, and 
placed in a dark place. 


My customer watched closely, asking 
questions as we progressed. 

After the liver-of-sulphur had dis- 
solved and the tooled copper had been 
cleansed thoroughly, I took a portion 
of the solution and added water until 
it produced the colors I wanted on the 
copper. Dipping three fingers into the 
solution I rubbed them over the tooled 
poinsettia. The most beautiful red 
appeared in the petals with brown and 
green in the leaf and stem. My ob- 
serving lady gasped and exclaimed with 
delight as I hurriedly put the copper 
under the faucet to wash off the solu- 
tion to retain the colors. Strange as it 
may seem the fingers must be used to 
bring about the desired chemical re- 
action. A piece of cotton does not pro- 
duce the proper effect. However, too 
much stress cannot be placed on cleans- 
ing copper before any application. If 
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the color desired does not appear the 
first time, use steel wool to take it off, 
start over. and-continue until satisfied. 


€€Q7OU DO THIS WITH such ease it’s 

- obvious you love your work,” my 
customer said, as I was stuffing an old 
silk stocking with some cotton to make 
an applicator, the size of an egg. After 
assuring myself the copper was thor- 
oughly dry, I dipped the applicator 
into metal lacquer and with a circular 
motion applied it to the entire surface 
of the tooled copper. When the lac- 
quer was dry I assembled the calendar 
project by fastening the corners of the 
tooled copper on the prepared ply- 
wood mounting with little copper es- 
cutcheon tacks. I used a gimlet (an 
ice pick will serve the same purpose) 
to puncture the copper, making it 
easier to drive the escutcheons into 
the wood. After the corners were se- 
cured, with a ruler, I spaced the re- 
maining tacks equally, not getting too 
close to the edges. These little es- 
cutcheons will add or detract from 
copper work, so I use precision. I ap- 
plied furniture wax and polished it 
well with a soft cloth. : 


A little calendar was then fastened 
with two thumb tacks and the gift was 
finished (Figure 6) to the delight of 
my customer She ordered twenty-five, 
of five different designs, at $1 each. 
She also bought a wastebasket with an 
iris motif, at $10; bookends with 
horseheads at $5, and a jewel-box with 
a conventional design for $2.50. My 
customer was very demonstrative in 
her appreciation and satisfied accep- 
tance of this purchase and has sent me 
many satisfactory customers. 


Soom TOOLING COPPER for fire- 
screens or any subject requiring 
large pieces of copper I use rolled cop- 
per in lieu of 36-gauge. The finished 
product is oxidized with strong liver- 
of-sulphur solution (this is not poison- 
ous nor injurious to the hands al- 
though some may object to its odor) 
and high lighted with fine steel wool 
which results in a richly tooled creation 
of two tones. The metal lacquer is 
applied as previously described, with 
the silk stocking applicator, waxed 
and polished. 

Once I tooled an ancient Spanish 
mission, for a plaque 18 by 24 inches, 
in two tones. This I gave as a present 
and it was much appreciated and ad- 
igs A replica would have sold for 

oe 

Another example of my two-tone art 
is a 15-inch-high flower screen in rich 
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and intricate design. Each section 
shows a continuous picture of a lazy 
flowing river, banked by trees with 
bared roots, wild lillies and grass. This 
makes a beautiful and strikingly ef- 
fective background for flower arrange- 
ments. It sells for $35. 

For another screen my French model- 
ing tool aided me in depicting a bird 
in flight over cattails in a swamp, 
with an iris border. A lady in San 
Marino paid me $45 for this fire- 
screen; she also bought the flower 
screen. ¢ 


HE LORD’s SUPPER was the most 

difficult to tool; but it gave me 
the most satisfaction, when completed, 
of anything I have created on copper. 
Its dimensions were 18 by 30 inches, 
mounted on a background of 34-inch 
plywood 24 by 30. It took me ap- 
proximately eight months to tool this. 
I was very meticulous as to facial ex- 
ptessions, knowing that the Saviour 
was very sorrowful when the hour was 
at hand to reveal the betrayer, and the 
wonderment of the disciples as to 
whom would be the culprit, each say- 
ing, one by one, “Is it 1?” and Judas 
Iscariot clutching the bag of silver. 
I believe I got all of that into my pic- 
ture. 


The tools and materials for copper 
work are not too expensive and can 
be purchased at any handicraft or art- 
craft stores. I have tooled so many sub- 
jects it would be impossible to enum- 
erate all. But of this much I am cer- 
tain: it’s a lot of fun and the kind of 
fun that pays for itself. 











PLEASANT HOBBY for late 

summer is to prepare pillows 
of strong material into which cured 
sweet fern leaves, sweet mary, pine 
needles, or spruce needles are 
stuffed. These aromatic leaves and 
needles will please city people and 
are said to induce sound sleep for 
the sleepless. 

If sweet fern leaves are used, 
gather them during the summer and 
cure them on a rack in an airy 
place. Be sure that no large twigs 
are included—just the leaves. When 
the leaves are dry and hay-like, place 
them in a cover made of cheese 
cloth. For your outer pillow, use 
some strong homespun or a good 
grade of unbleached muslin, which 
has been stamped and embroidered; 
or a design of applique placed on 
one side. Pine cones, pine branches, 


evergreen trees, winter birds such | 


as the chick-a-dee or nut-hatch, are 
fine designs for the pillow. In mak- 
ing your pillow, sew a zipper into 
one side and the inner pillow can 
be slipped out without much 


Fashioning Fragrant Pillows 


trouble. 

Pine or spruce needles can also 
be used for stuffing and should be 
cut into short lengths and dried for 
a day or two, but need not be so 
carefully cured as the sweet fern 
leaves. 


6 ewe: PILLOWS sell readily on 
the market around Christmas 
time and may be charged for accord- 
ing to the rate at which such articles 
are selling in your locality. You may 
be able to contract to furnish fresh 
inner pillows each year for people 
who like the sweet smelling pillows. 
A friend of mine made a blue 
checked gingham dog for her baby 
grand-daughter, and stuffed it with 
sweet fern leaves. The baby loved 
to cuddle the dog and took it to 
bed with her when she had her nap. 
Once you get interested in this 
hobby you will find an endless num- 
ber of things you can make. It will 
take you into the outdoors, and if 
you sell your articles, will help to 
keep your purse from becoming flat. 
Fern Berry 











Recegnize These Authors? | 


Many famous writers of the past 
and present have preferred, for 
reasons of their own, to present 
their works to the public under the 
cloak of a nom de plume. Below 
is a best-seller list as it would 
appear if the authors had signed 


Book 


1. “The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard” 

“Silas Marner” 

“Through the Looking-Glass” 

“The Canary Murder Case” 

“Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” 

“Pudd’nhead Wilson” 

“Lord Jim” 

“Little Man, What Now?” 

“The Four Million” 

“The Proud and the Meek” . 


. 
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their real names to their books. Can 
you supply the better-known 
pseudonym used by each author? 
If you get eight or more right your 
literary I. Q. is high. A score of 
6 to 8 is good. 


Author's Real Name  Pseudonym 
Jacques A. Thibault 
Mary Anne Evans 

Rev. C. L. Dodgson 
Willard H. Wright . 


Mrs. G. C. Riggs a 
Samuel L. Clemens Bo aaah 
Konrad Korzeniowski 
Rudolf Ditzen 
William Sydney Porter 
Louis Farigoule 


- Alan A. Brown 


Answers are on page 64 






















I STARTED MY CAREER as a photog- 
rapher when I was 10 years old, and 
from then on I lived photography until 
eventually I was living from it. I ex- 
perimented, and tried out every new 
gadget that came out. The whole world 
was my studio, and nature provided 
my models, and by the time I was 20 
I guess I could have been classed as an 
amateur photographer. 


I had owned twenty-seven assorted 
cameras, good and bad, new and second 
hand, and I made pictures, such as they 
were, with all of them. 

Then I became interested in coloring 
photographs with transparent water 
colors. I began studying and trying to 
reproduce some of the beautiful color- 
ings that nature is generous enough to 
provide in the tinting of the autumn 
leaves when she paints them in shades 
ranging from red to gold. 

I did not stop at coloring the grass 
green, and all of-the foliage the same 
color, but instead I studied nature’s 
colorings, and tried, by toning down 
with various color blendings, to repro- 
duce all of the beautiful variations of 
shades that so often escape the eye of 
the average lover of nature. 


I REALIZED THAT my efforts were 
not in vain when people began to 
offer to buy my pictures, and as more 
and more requests came in I became 
aware that this sort of art had possi- 
bilities. 

I bought a quantity of half inch pic- 
ture molding, some mounting and col- 
oring materials and went to work. 

I made a number of 5 by 7 inch 
photographs of local scenes, printed 
and colored them. Then I mounted 





them on 7 by 9 inch mounts, titled 
and framed them, and consigned them 
to local art stores and book shops to 
be sold at $1.50 each. 

The results were so very satisfactory 
that I decided to expand, and I directed 
this expansion into channels that 
eventually rewarded me well. 


I was living in Ithaca, New York, 
site of Cornell University, which sup- 
ported approximately eighty-five fra- 
ternities and sororitiés, and I hoped 
that the members of the fraternities 
might be interested in photographs of 
their houses done in their natural 
colors. 

I made pictures of each of the houses, 
colored, mounted, titled and framed 
them. Then I submitted my samples to 
the members of the various houses and, 
when I checked the results I found I 
had orders of from ten to thirty-five 
pictures from every house on the 
campus. 


That was in 1927, and with such 
results I couldn’t afford to do anything 
else. In the summer of 1928 I equipped 
myself for big business and when the 
schools opened that fall I was on the 
job. 


I TOOK ON NEW colleges each season 

until I had visited all of the better 
schools from Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire down to Atlanta, Georgia and as 
far west as Madison, Wisconsin. 

In addition to labor and traveling 
expenses my materials cost approxi- 
mately sixteen cents per picture. I sold 
them at $1.50 each, and $200 was my 
average week’s income. 

The largest single order from one 
house was forty-one pictures from the 


aint Brush-- 
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Profitable 


Sigma Pi fraternity at Illinois Univers- 
ity, and I have sold as high as thirty- 
five in a great many of the houses. 
I simply let the pictures sell them- 
selves. 


My business continued through the 
crash, and on up into 1933 when the 
depression began to make itself known 
around the colleges, and the boys did 
not have the money to buy pictures. 
Prosperity is back with us again, and 
this field of endeavor is open to those 
who would care to make money with 
a camera. There is now an opportunity 
to make a good profit for anyone in- 
terested in this work, either with the 
colleges, by selling local views on con- 
signment, or through personal contact 
with home owners who have homes 
attractive enough to make good colored 
pictures. 


I WILL OUTLINE just what procedure 
to follow for making local views, 
and for the larger enterprise of visiting 
the colleges. 

Eastman’s transparent water colors 
are very satisfactory, and are easy to 
apply. An assortment of artist’s sable 
hair brushes will be needed as well as 
several pieces of white blotting paper, 
and a number of small tin mixing 
pans (tin can covers will do) for 
mixing the colors. 

Make the contact 5 by 7 prints on 
grade E double weight paper, and 
after they are thoroughly washed, let 
them dry. I do all of my coloring on 
dry double weight prints because the 
heavier paper does not curl, and is, 
therefore, much nicer to work with. 

It will be well to practice a little on 
old discarded prints, and it is better, 
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College students are eager customers of a photographer 
who uses water colors to give added beauty 


to campus scenes. 


Dick Hutchinson 


Combination 


until one gets the knack of it, to mix 


the colors lightly and go over the prints 
several times, rather than get too much 
color on the first time. 


Put a little cold water in one of the 
mixing pans, then tear off a bit of the 
sky blue color from the color book, 
and stir it into the water until the color 
has all dissolved. Then, using a larger 
brush, begin at the top of the print 
and wash the color over the sky, and 


down nearly to the horizon, and blot 
off. 


Next, mix a little of the scarlet, and 
beginning at the horizon, wash up. 
fading the color out into the blue sky. 
This sunset effect adds life to the pic- 
ture, and brings the foreground out in 
sharp relief. 4 


F Yess BUILDINGS SHOULD be painted 
next, and a little practice in the 
blending of red with some of the 
yellows will result in the brick red 
needed for brick houses. 


The windows should be gone over 
lightly with blue, then the grass and 
trees are” painted green, after which 
they are gone over with scarlet to tone 
the green down, and give them that 
look that nature has so skillfully pro- 
vided. 


I try to get most of my pictures in 
the autumn; then I can turn out a 
really beautiful picture by coloring the 
leaves in reds and yellows. 

The trunks of large trees should be 
gone over with sepia brown, and gray 
is used on streets and toads. 

To the layman this may seem like 
a lot of work, and it will be at the 
start, but speed will result from prac- 





tice. I have colored eighty-five average 
5 by 7 prints in ten hours. 

The finished prints are trimmed, 
then mounted. I always use a Royal 
Crown mounting board cut 7 by 9. 






This board is heavy enough so that no 
extra backing is necessary when fram- 
ing. Apply a little glue to the back of 
the top of the print and glue the pic- 

(Continued on Page 57) 





Memories of college days are evoked by this photograph of Ithaca Falls 
near Cornell University. Dick Hutchinson uses water colors on photographs like 
this to approximate nature’s coloring. Colored photographs of college fraternity 


houses are among his best sellers. 
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Nature-- 






Photographs by George Pickow 
from Three Lions 






AKE A STRAIGHT stick about four 
™ : — inches long. Crown it with a 
peanut, or an acorn. Place some twisted 
pipe cleaners for arms and legs, and 
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Within easy reach on Mrs. Charles Anderson’s work table 
are all the materials necessary to form and clothe the dolls which 
she makes in conjunction with Nature. Leaves of magnolia, oak, you have the skeleton of.a dainty doll 
maple, ivy, rhododendron and pine needles are used in fashioning Th h 1. fiel d 
the doll’s clothes and accessories. Acorns and peanuts make heads en go to the nearest park of fi¢ 
and faces. ° and pick some green leaves and some 


grass. With a bit of shellac and a pen 
and ink you now can clothe your doll 
as a chambermaid or a duchess. 

Mrs. Charles Anderson of Newark, 
New Jersey has been making dolls of 
leaves and grass for many years. The 
varieties of dolls are almost limitless 
because, says Mrs. Anderson, “You 
have all of Nature to choose from.” 
Dresses are made of oak or maple 
leaves, accessories of ivy or rhododen- 
dron, shoes of hemlock cone, skirts of 
pine needles. Decorations consist of 
dried berries, and hair of thistle or 


























Around this “skeleton,” consisting 
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of a stick and pipe cleaners, Mrs. 
Anderson will form one of her unusual 
dolls. An early step is to use pen and 
ink to give a distinctive expression to 
the doll’s peanut face. 


A purse fashioned from a maple 
leaf is a smart accessory for this 
splendidly dressed doll, whose flowered 
hat is conservative compared with 
some you see on real women. 
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Doll 
Costumer 


cornsilk, while milkweed serves as hat 
and coat trimming. 

Mrs. Anderson shellacs her leaves, 
to give them permanence, and sews 
them into the desired shape with grass 
thread. Imagination and deft fingers 
are her stock in trade, and pleasure is 
her reward. Some women knit, others 
crochet, Mrs. Anderson makes dolls of 
foliage. Simple pen strokes on the 
peanut or acorn face give her dolls a 
coquettish, a haughty, or a bored ex- 
pression, while the clothing and gen- 
eral bearing of the figures. harmonize 
with the personality of the face. 


Leaves to be used as garments for the figures are given a coat of colorless 
— which will preserve them indefinitely and cause them to maintain their 
shape. 


For strolling through the park, this 
young lady finds a milkweed pod hat 


most appropriate. 





Mrs. Anderson uses grass thread to sew on this doll’s 
leaf skirt. The figure has already been adorned with corn- 
silk hair and long gloves of milkweed. f 
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Mrs. Anderson doesn’t confine herself to the production of feminine 
figures. The Scot on the left wears kilts made from pine needles. An idea of the 
size of the dolls can be gained by comparing them with the cigarette package. 
























Sensibly dressed in a demure 
pinafore, this farm girl gathers 
cherries in her father’s orchard. 


This is the cheapest matching ermine 
ee hat and muff on record. They are 
made of dried thistles which have been 
allowed to puff out. 
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Bouquet in one hand, purse in 
another, and crowned with a 
magnificent milkweed hat, this 
girl can face the Easter parade 
with confidence. A unique touch 
is the buttons on her suit, fash- 
ioned from dried berries. 


A newsboy, Jack and fill, a 
duchess and two other fashion- 
ably dressed ladies mingle demo- 
cratically under Mrs. Anderson’s 
auspices. 
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An Illinois woman capitalizes 


on her ability to create 
authentic miniature 
buildings by 


Helping 


Mary Beimfohr 
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See 


What They're 





Miss Francis Holgate “plants” a tree on the miniature grounds of the 
model of the Church of the Holy Comforter in Winnetka, Illinois. At the right 
is a model of the rector’s garden which contains a shrine to the poet, Eugene 


A SLOW TRIP BY rail from Peiping 
té Moscow by the way of Muk- 
den is colorful and interesting — but 
ruggéd. So rugged, indeed, that when 
Francis Holgate reached her home in 
Evanston, Illinois, after including it 
in a journey around the world, she 
found a complete rest imperative. 
When resting became monotonous, 
Miss Holgate whiled the time away 
making models of the houses she 
could see from her windows. Then 
from the photograph of an old Evan- 
ston landmark, the Buckeye Tavern, 
she made a scale model which really 


pleased her. She thought, as she looked 
at it, that it should interest any archi- 
tect who knew Evanston’s early history. 

So Miss Holgate took the model 
to a prominent architect who, she 
thought, would most certainly like it. 

His reception of the tiny tavern 
was coolly polite and distant. Miss 
Holgate carried the model home, 
pushed the portable phone over and 


' made a space where the small building 


could stand unmolested. 

“Might as well have telephoned 
him,” she thought ruefully. “Well, 
that’s that.” 


= NEXT MORNING the telephone 

rang. “Can you come down to my 
office again?” inquired the cool voice 
of the architect. Well, she certainly 
could. 

It was an interesting story which 
the architect had to tell. A near-by 
city wished to lay out and fit up a 
park. But the members of the park 
board could not decide what kind of 
buildings they wanted. Some of them 
were all for having elaborate Gothic 
architecture and some were not. So 
building operations waited while they 
argued. The arguments were hot and 
long. 

The architect had made plans, altered 
them, drawn new ones and consulted 
with the board again and again. He 
was tired of theif indecision. Now 
perhaps a model . . . He showed 
Miss Holgate the blueprints for a park 
layout with modern functional build- 
ings. 
“Take a look at them, Miss Hol- 
gate,” he said. “Do you think you 
could make a model from these 
prints?” 

She thought so. She could and did. 

The architect set the models up for 
display. The park board took one look 
at the lovely lines of the modern 
design. They saw it in all its dimen- 
sional simplicity and voted immed- 
iately and unanimously — for the 
original plans in Gothic. 

But the architect had won the day, 
for any decision meant that building 
could proceed. For Miss Holgate it 
meant that suddenly a hobby was on 
the way to becoming a business. 
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INCE THAT DAY, besides single 

dwellings and churches, Miss Hol- 
gate has built in miniature a sub- 
division with 17 model houses, a col- 
lege campus with 21 buildings, a 
sanitarium, buildings for Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and some city projects, among 
which is the model of Fountain Square 
in Evanston. 

Miss Holgate’s well-kept notebook 
is filled with pen and ink sketches of 
models she has made. Each drawing 
has an accompanying record which 
lists every work item: drawing, cut- 


Deing 
ting, windows, bays, assembling, roof, 
trimming, mounting, landscaping. 
From the exact record of time spent 
on each of these, she computes the 
cost of the finished model, adding to 
the time expenditure the expense of 
materials used. 

Today, after nearly ten years of 
work, Miss Holgate encloses each model 


in a transparent plastic case, with a 
tiny drawer in the wooden base. In 
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Thanks to Miss Francis Holgate’s model, Miss Tena Levy, and Dr. David 
D. Jones, president of Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolina, are able 
to visualize how the Bennett campus will look in 1951 when new buildings 


have been added. 


the drawer is a miniature blueprint of 
the model and a map showing the 
location of the building. 


YY MAY WONDER why these di- 
minutive houses are in such de- 





Miss Coretta Baird, secretary to the mayor of Evanston, Illinois, and James 
print city engineer, inspect Miss Francis Holgate’s model of Evanston’s new 
city . 


mand. The real reason is because it is 
difficult to visualize a finished three- 
dimensional building from a flat two- 
dimensional blueprint. 

Miss Holgate has one architect client 
who wants to see the model just 
before it is entirely completed. At this 
point, he comes and studies it, inspect- 
ing it from every viewpoint. Often 
he will see how the house may be 
brought a little nearer absolute per- 
fection — perhaps by changing the 
line of a chimney, dropping a roof 
line a trifle, or some other slight alter- 
ation which will perfect his idea of a 
house as an artistic creation, If the 
model is to be changed, this is done 
before the final completion. Many an 
expensive mistake is thus avoided by 
the architect for the owner of the 
prospective building. 

Often when a church or college 
wishes to gather funds for a new 
building, a scale model is ordered. The 
attractive model is of great assistance 
in helping prospective benefactors to 
visualize the expenditure of their gift 
money. Sometimes a model is used as 
a gift to the donor of an especially 
appreciated building. 


N BUILDING A MODEL, Miss Hol- 
gate begins with a sheet of mat- 
board placed upon a drawing board. 
She follows the plan drawn on the 
required blueprint and draws the 
(Continued on Page 54) 





Collecting is my Hobhy 





The wide variety of shapes and forms assumed by bookmarks is indicated 
by this display of a few of the markers in Lillian Stemp’s collection. 


NDER THE HOT SUN of India a 

GI admired the colorful plum- 
age of the strutting peacocks, so abund- 
ant and native to India. There were 
many things he wanted to forget about 
India, but here was a scene to be re- 
membered. en a plume fell to 
the ground, he carefully picked it up. 
As he slowly examined it, he thought 
of home and of how nice it would be 
to transfer a little of that beauty to 
home. He knew just how to do it, too 
—by fashioning the plume into a book- 
mark. 

That GI was my brother. That pea- 
cock plume did come home and now 
represents one of nearly 300 book- 
marks in a collection which started 
through just such an experience as 
this one. I, too, wanted to be reminded 
of vacation and scenic spots, historical 
events, people and religion. The sim- 
plest way seemed to be through book- 
marks. They tell a story, they are at- 
tractive, they are useful, they create 
educational interests, and they don’t 
take much room. And if you can’t buy 
them, you can always make clever ones. 

One of my bookmarks which tells 
a story. came from a soldier in Ger- 
many. The guns of a Yankee armored 
division had silenced the resisting Nazis 
near Duderstadt when the news of 
V-E day was announced. The soldiers 
scrambled for souvenirs to remember 





the day arguing about who was to take 
what and why. Only one soldier kept 
out of the scramble, for all he wanted 
was a bookmark which he had found 
in one of the Nazi homes. “Are you 
nuts?” his fellow soldiers asked. Later 
that afternoon he dated the bookmark 
and mailed it with a letter saying: 
“I kept my promise. I got a bookmark 
for your collection. I can’t read the in- 
scription on it, however, and it would 
cost me a $65 fine if I tried to find 
out from a German—army rules you 
know.” When that bookmark reached 
me at my home in Whiting, Indiana, 
and the inscription was translated, it 
read: “Now is the finish. V-E day, 
May 8, 1945.” 


OOKMARKS ARE USEFUL. Some- 

times I use as many as twenty 
when doing research. The pages of 
my large library of books contain no 
turned down corners, nor broken backs 
from pencils or combs often used by 
readers to mark their places. In my 
collection I have bookmarks which 
were designed by librarians in their 
campaigns for the better care of books. 
One set of markers was stenciled on 
colored paper with elementary illus- 
trations of umbrellas, rain and over- 
shoes and the reminder to keep books 
dry; or a simple sketch of a baby with 
this warning: “Babies don’t understand 
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BOOKMARKS 


make me 





Lillian Stemp 


books, please keep library books away 
from little brothers and sisters.” 

In studying the history of book- 
marks I learned of their usefulness 
for, advertising as far back as the 
1870s. ‘Designers made the book- 
marks practical by including such 
ideas as the calendar, a ruler, etc. thus 
having them serve a double purpose 
and insuring their being retained by 
the receiver. During the recent war 
1,600,000 were issued by the War 
Food Administration in its program 
to salvage used kitchen fats. The War 
Food Administration also used book- 
marks in its nutritional campaign 
in September of 1944. A book manu- 
facturing company, which did govern- 
ment training and field manuals as 
well as other essential wartime print- 
ing, designed. bookmarks to recruit 
high school .students for employment 
and received 200 applications in two 
weeks. At Fred Harvey shops through- 
out the country, attractive bookmarks 
were given away bearing illustrations 
and identifications of the United States 
Army branch insignia as well as those 
of the various United States Navy 
insignia. 

A bookmark which looks like a dog 
cut-out, similar to doll cut-outs, was 
used by the Anti-Cruelty Society in 
their campaign for better care of dogs. 


The city of Milwaukee found book- 
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Bookmarks may be small 
but they fill a big place 


-in an Indiana woman’s 


hobby life. 


PENENBER 


marks very effective in its traffic 
safety campaign among students. 


OOKMARKS PROVED THEIR useful- 

” ness in Patchogue, New York, 
where a librarian solved the “overdue” 
problem for children by designing a 
marker on which a calendar of* the 
month was crudely drawn with these 
words underneath: “Each time you 
take a book from the library, mark it 
on your calendar. Return the book be- 
fore two weeks have passed.” Time 
and time again children have dashed 
into that library returning books which 
they had noticed were due by referring 
to their calendar bookmarks. 

I have bookmarks to remind me of 
vacation and scenic spots. A breathtak- 
‘ing drive up to Pikes Peak, the shiver- 
ing cold atop that mountain in late 
July, the clouds below; all these mem- 
Ories are awakened when I handle the 
marker stamped “Pikes Peak, altitude 
14,110 feet,” purchased atop the moun- 


‘ tain. Here is a brightly colored woven 


bookmark from Mexico City; an oil 
painted cowhide marker brings back 
a moonlight trip on horseback through 
Estes Park, Colorado. A lovely metal 
bookmark with a center shield showing 
a sailboat, blue. water and skies and 
marked “Indiana Dunes” makes vivid 
many weekend jaunts to the Indiana 
Dunes State Park. 


N MONROE, LOUISIANA, a sertvice- 

man’s wife sat next to a stranger in 
church. When the stranger opened 
her Bible, the serviceman’s. wife no- 
ticed an attractive bookmark. Inquiries 
concerning it soon brought about a 
friendly conversation and the two spent 


many pleasant hours together after 
that while their husbands were in 
camp. As ‘long as there are people in 
this world who are willing to share 
my hobby, my interest in it will always 
be thrill packed. In a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium in Missouri, is a patient who 
added her bit to my collection by cro- 
cheting a bookmark. Other patients 
followed her lead and proudly mailed 
these crocheted bookmark gifts to their 
friends. A honeymooning couple who 
met through me presented to me my 
first “honeymoon” souvenir bookmark 
from the Black Hills. A nurse in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will keep herself alive 
in my memory through the bookmark 
of a uniformed leather nurse figure 
which she gave me. 


Friends do not mind looking for 
bookmarks for me in strange towns 


as it gives them an excuse to browse 


through various shops. Bookmarks are 
not always easy to find, and when they 
cannot be found, they offer an op- 
portunity for creativeness. For example, 
a friend vacationing at Lake Tippe- 
canoe, shaped a canoe out of leather 
for a marker. In India, a serviceman 
carved a coolie figure out of native 
bamboo as a bookmark. An engineer 
at an ordnance plant made a book- 
mark out of a bullet. On a South 
Pacific island, a serviceman whiled 
away his time after a bomber smashup 
by fashioning a bookmark out of the 
nose of the dive bomber. The idea of 
making bookmarks is not new. A 
thank-you letter dated December 15, 
1858 was written by Charles Dickens 
to the young daughter of one of his 
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childhood friends for a handmade 
bookmark which she sent him. 


HAD NO IDEA there were so many 
different kinds of bookmarks!” This 
is the usual comment when people see 
my collection. For example, the small- 
est bookmark in my collection comes 
from the world’s tallest building, the 
Empire State. The bookmark is 1% 
by ¥% inches and the building is 1,250 
feet high. One bookmark is made from 
fibre glass; a set consists of scientifi- 
cally dried natural leaves dyed in colors 
of blue, green, red, orange and yellow. 
Leather bookmarks come in all shapes 
and colors, a Louisiana pickaninny, a 
soldier, a sailor, a heart, a three-leaf 
clover, a sultan, a turtle, a tulip. Small 
cutouts of Chinese figures complete 
with white beards and colored cos- 
tumes came from Chinatowns. One 
ynusual marker was woven in the Betsy 
Ross home at Philadelphia. It repro- 
duces Old Glory. Another marker has 
two tiny Dutch wooden shoes on it. 
“But this one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark.” — 
Phil. 3:13-14. This is only one verse 
found on my religious markers which 
never fail to inspire me when I read 
them before starting a book. Some of 
the most beautiful bookmarkers are 
those in my religious group. Outstand- 
ing is one made by J. L. Kraft of the 
Kraft Cheese Company. It carries a 
reproduction of an ordinary stone 
picked up on the shores of a lake and 
(Continued on Page 60) 





Wearing a smile and a blue ribbon, Lillian Stemp displays part of her 
collection of bookmarks which won first place at a recent hobby show. 
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Mrs. Grace Sharritt Nelson felt a sentimental attachment for this maple 
chest which cost her $7, but when she was offered $50 for it, her business 


instinct won over sentiment and she s 


OME WOMEN SPECULATE in dia- 
monds, others in real estate mort- 
gages. As for me, I play the market in 
antiques. Many a time a cherry sewing- 
table or a whale-oil lamp has been my 
only nest-egg or savings deposit 
towards that rainy day fund. But every 
time an emergency has arisen, the sale 
of one or more of my investments; a 
clock, or commode, or choice piece of 
glass, has carried me safely through a 
temporary financial crisis—and always 





old. 


with a gain on my initial investment. 

I am not a dealer in antiques. I am 
a Jackson, Wyoming homemaker and 
a lover of fine old furniture, pewter 
and glass of early American origin. 
Although I did not know at the time 
when I furnished my home with genu- 
ine family hand-me-downs and au- 
thentic pieces which I bought at rea- 
sonable prices at country sales or sec- 
ond-hand shops, that I had unwittingly 
stumbled onto a solid savings security, 
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INVESTING 


In 


Grace Sharritt Nelson 





I do know now that my nest-egg of 
antique furnishings is stabler than any 
brokerage market. 


Le . WHETHER furniture, 
glass ware, or even buttons, dolls, 
or any one of a number of articles 
from the days of long night-shirts and 
brass bed warmers, are a wise invest- 
ment and a good sideline for any 
woman who has to build up her in- 
come. They are tax-free, unmoved by 
Wall Street or economic depressions, 
and provide adventures in friendships 
as well as cash for that day when 
sentiment flies out the back window 
and you are forced to sell to chase a 
menacing wolf from the front door. 

You cannot be sentimental about 
your pieces when you are faced with 
the emergency of selling, anymore than 
you are touched when you are com- 
pelled to sell a bond or other security 
in a financial flurry. The gratifying 
difference between the two invest- 
ments is that a bond or real estate prop- 
erty usually is sold at a sacrifice (if it’s 
a hasty sale), while I have yet to lose 
a penny on any antique article which 
I have had to sell. To the contrary I 
usually make a wide margin; and be- 
sides I have had the esthetic pleasure, 
as well as usefulness out of my invest- 
ment over a period of years. 


I WELL REMEMBER my first venture 
in replenishing a depleted house- 
hold treasury. I was particularly at- 
tached to a small maple chest. This 
chest was not for sale, I made quite 
clear to the buyers who crowded my 
small apartment. However, one per- 
sistent woman kept pressing me to 
name a price. 
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A Wyoming woman views 
antique collecting not only 
as a pleasure but as 
insurance against the 
proverbial rainy day. 


INTIQUES 


In sheer desperation, I finally said, 
“Fifty dollars,” never dreaming that she 
would agree to this figure. I had paid 
$7 for it and had used the charming 
piece in my little girl’s room for ten 
,years. But she did! It was then that 
sentiment and I parted company when 
I had to dig into my rainy day stock. 

Contrary to popular opinion, an- 
tique-investments are to be found in 
places other than attics of weather- 
beaten farm houses or in smart boule- 
vard gift shops. I have inadvertently 
noted handmade coverlets and lacy 
Sandwich glass in homes where the 
younger members of the family have 
furnished in modern and are selling 
rare old pieces at ridiculously low 
prices. 


Wee I TAKE a trip I try to 
find time for a shopping tour 


in the second-hand stores. I have just 
returned from a trip to Albuquerque 
with my husband. While he was in 
conferences, and the wives of the other 
delegates were shopping for frocks and 
tea-dancing, I was grubbing around 
the old Spanish quarters ferreting out 
antique-investments. 

I look for country sales. And I have 
returned to my hotel, after such a dip 
into the antique-market, laden down 
with a motley collection of a pair of 
Pomeranian iron fireplace dogs, a 
French looking glass and a covered 
glass butter dish! I’m always snooping 
around trash piles and dirty old places. 
Once I found an old amber hops bottle 
in a Detroit alley! Another time, a 
trash pile at the back of an abandoned 
homesteader’s cabin, on a California 
desert yielded a glass goblet with a 
fleur de lis pattern! 


Another time, while visiting an Ohio 
relative, I discovered a lustre tea cup 
in the wheat bin. It was used to meas- 
ure feed to the chickens! I asked my 
relative if she would just as soon use 
another cup of modern design. We 
made a deal and a swap. These are 
lucky flukes, of course, but breaks 
which any collector of antiques can 
match. 


A= CAN BE made to pay for 
all sorts of delightful pleasures. 
Perhaps you would like a vacation, 
something different to shake you out 
of a rut. You feel it extravagant, or 
have not the ready cash for such an 


? 
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adventure. Now is your time to tap 
your antique nest-egg. You arrange 
for a sale. ' 

If you live in a city, the simplest 
method is to insert an advertisement 
in the daily paper or an appropriate 
magazine. If you are from a rural town 
or community, you can make known 
your desires by advertising in a maga- 
zine or in the weekly county paper. 
Word your advertisement with definite 
allure. Use your choicest pieces as 
the bait. 

When I made my last sale I worded 
my , advertisement to read: “For sale: 
antique glass and china. Garfield drape 

(Continued on Page 59) 


When offering antique glass and china at a sale Mrs. Grace Sharritt Nelson 
makes a point of displaying them attractively and finds that better prices result. 
She never discards a cup because its saucer is missing, as the cup alone may 


be sought avidly by a collector. 
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Wishbones Make Novel Decorations 


EN I DRESSED a 
\4 lot of poultry for a 
club dinner I was to cook, 
I decided to remove the 
wishbones and use them 
at a bridal shower. The 
bones were washed thor- 
oughly, and tinted in gay 
colors, then tied to each 
gift package with a cor- 
responding, or contrasting | 
bit of ribbon. When the bride opened her parcels, she 
pinned one of the bone ornaments, with its ribbon bow, to 
her dress. It made an attractive ornament. Since that occa- 
sion, I have decorated bones for other shower parties, and 
for lapel pins, as well as for Christmas parcels. New ideas 
in colors and ribbon designs to enhance the wishbones, 
multiply as I work with them. The decorations sell for 
from 25 cents to $1, depending upon the amount of work 
involved and the expense of trimming.I raise poultry 
at my home in Rye, Colorado so the income from the 
once discarded bones is something extra. 
Gertrude McDaniel 

















* * * 


He Wraps Anything 


. B. BUTLER OF Tulsa, Oklahoma not only has a 
R profitable hobby—he has a stronghold in the hearts 
of all Tulsans. He advertises that he will wrap anything 
from false teeth to elephants for a nominal charge. It is a 
joy to watch-him work, = ag : ay 
Boxes of every size and > i | 
dimension surround him. i MN 
A. special gummed tape uh 
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comes in handy as -does 
also a wicked looking 
knife that sizes corrugated 
paper to the exact inch 
required, Butler, who owns 
the R. B. Butler Printing 
Company, says that his 


—————— 










wrapping career began when he was chosen by the Railway 
Express to be their downtown representative, seven years 
ago. His charges depend upon the size and complexity of 
the wrapping job. 


Mary Veasey Leech 





’ Fishing for Jewelry 


. A. MCMILLAN‘OF BONITA SPRINGS, Florida has turned 
his hobby of fishing into a profitable business. Every 
fisherman knows that a gar has no value as food and is a 
menace to small fish. But the gar does have a beautiful 
scale suitable for novelty jewelry. McMillan and his sons 
have a special permit which permits them to go after the 
gar with fishing nets. The gar is beheaded and tossed into 
a big oil drum of boiling water. After a few hours there 
is nothing left but the scales and bones. The scales are 
screened out and dried in the sun. There is no further 
processing necessary unless the glistening white scales are 
wanted in a special color. Then they are dyed. McMillan 
and two helpers catch about four barrels of gar fish each 
working day, and the four barrels yield 20 gallons of scales. 
Thete is a steady market for the product at $7 per gallon. 
Thus, one day’s yield : 
amounts to $140. Mc- 
Millan fishes for three or 
four months every year. 
He has established a small 
factory where a part of 
the scales are made into 
costume jewelry and nov- 
elty souvenirs. 


E. W. Sudlow 


* & *& 


Trading Moths for Dollars 


Ll IN THE plant at Ithaca, New York where Horace 
Clapp worked attracted moths, and caused them to 
gather on the outside of the windows. They fascinated him, 
and he decided that collecting the different types of 
beautifully colored specimens would be an interesting 
hobby. When an _ espec- 
ially attractive moth would 
appear on the window, he 
would go outside and 
catch it, and after chloro- 
forming it, he would 
pin it up on a display 
board. After he had col- 
lected one or more of 
every specimen available, 
Clapp decided to give 
them to Cornell University. The university sent a man 
down to look the collection over, and after inspecting it 
he advised Clapp that the collection contained quite a 
number that the university did not have, and offered 
Clapp $400 for the collection. Dick Hutchinson 
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Hobby Parade Editor, Profit 
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Flowers That Always Bloom 


NEVER HAVE ANY luck om 

making my plants grow’ ‘ 
so I took all my small 
flower pots and painted 
them bright colors. While 
they were drying I cut 
round circles from printed 
material. Then I turned in 
the edges as I sewed a 
gathering thread around it 
and pulled it up and fas- 
tened the thread. Then I flattened it out making it look 
like a flower. I made any number of these of all colors. 
Then I took my husband’s pipe cleaners and glued a small 
piece of material over the end for that was to be the center 
of the flower. Holes had to be made in the center of the 
circles I had sewed up, for the pipe cleaner to pull through. 
I wrapped the pipe cleaner in green material and cut out 
some leaves and glued them on. Then I bent the stems as 
I wanted them. Next I melted some paraffin and put it 
into the colored flower pots and as the wax began to cool 
I added the calico flowers and arranged them as I wanted 
them. My neighbors liked the colorful pots of flowers and 
before I knew it I had started a business of my own. My 
pots and flowers sell for $1.00. Evelyn Darling 








* * * 


Dolls With Your Baby’s Hair 


b fvasies LONSDALE OF Attica, New York has been a 
shut-in for many years. Her handicap, however, has 
not prevented her from creating beautiful things, among 


them a loveable colonial doll under the bonnet of ,which - 


your, baby’s hair is preserved indefinitely. Proud mothers 
and fathers all over the 
country have sent her the 
precious curls of their 
babies, in  three-inch 
lengths. These soft curls 
she skillfully arranges un- 
der the doll bonnet so that 
the hair appears to be 
flowing from under the 
bonnet onto the shoulders 
of the dainty doll. The 
doll comes in lace of pink, 
of Your Baby’s Hair,” as Yvonne calls her creation is thus 
preserved indefinitely under glass in a 6 by 8 inch frame. 
The dolls sell for $1.50 each. Joseph Charles Salak 
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Crocheting for Cash 


[* NEVER COMPLETELY happy unless I have a crochet 
hook in my hand and a ball of crochet cotton in my 
lap. For years I never considered selling my work, or of 
disposing of it at a profit. Suddenly determined to cash 
in on my hours of [labor instead of handing it over as a 
gift to some admiring neighbors, I laid my plans. I started 
out by crocheting borders on six handkerchiefs, and sent 
my 9-year-old son out to sell them for me in our home 
town of Hale Eddy, New York. To say I was agreeably 
surprised at my young salesman’s success would be putting 
it mildly. He sold all six of the handkerchiefs, and had 
orders for a dozen more. During the 1946 holiday season 
I sold $36 worth of hand- 

kerchiefs alone. Since then 
I have added pot holders, 
baby’s bootees, and hot 
pads for the table, and 
have sold some $20 worth 
since Christmas. In addi- 


~~ 





up with all my housework 
for our family of five. 
Waneta Bush 





* * * 


BOUGHT A HOSE mend- 
ing needle and learned 
to mend runs in hose so 
well that you couldn't even 


run in it. At first I did 
my friends’ hose for them 
and they in turn would do 
something for me. Soon I 
began to have so many 
people that wanted their 
nylons fixed that I had to start making a charge—which 
ran from 15 cents to 50 cents depending on the length 
and width of the run. Not only the neighbors wanted their 
hose mended but now I have mail orders from different 
towns. This type work can make any woman several 
dollars a day in her spare time and save her many dollars 
on her own hosiery bill. Mrs. W. C. Lamb 
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IXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Curtis “Buddy” 
Chrane, who won first prize in 
the competition for the best “home- 
coming window” in college-town Col- 
umbia, Missouri late last year, has had 
art for his hobby all of his life. But 
it started paying off last year when 
he began decorating store windows in 
Columbia and acquired a reputation as 
a first-rate window display man. 


It all came about when Buddy’s 


ART CAREER 





START 





brother-in-law told the manager of 
Suzanne’s, one of Columbia’s leading 
dress shops, about Buddy’s talent and 
versatility as an artist. At that time 
Suzanne’s needed a window decorator, 
and after a period of “incubation” 
Buddy was hired. 

As his fame spread, other stores 
heard about the excellent work he was 
doing for Suzanne’s and asked him to 
do windows for them. So, using Su- 








Buddy Chrane gives the distinctive Chrane touch to a window display in a 
smart Columbia, Missouri dress shop. At 16 Buddy is already well launched 


on @ career. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


There'll be no starving - 

in a garret for this 16-year- 
old Missouri artist whose 
window decorating talent 

is already in demand. 


Lucy Lea Hurt 


zanne’s as a pivot, he began decorating 
windows for other stores. 

The upstairs of Suzanne’s was his 
workshop, and there he planned and 
worked on the windows of the six 
stores he decorated. Suzanne’s charged 
the other stores for materials and tools 
that Buddy used. When he received 
a better offer from Julie’s, another 
dress shop, he moved his work shop 
there. 


UDDY HAS HAD offers from other 
Columbia stores for permanent 
jobs with good regular salaries, but 
as he is also working for the University 
of Missouri Photo Service, he has 
found his time fully occupied and has 
been unable to take on any more 
stores, 

A recent graduate of Hickman high 
school and an “A” student, Buddy is 
almost a self-taught artist. He had his 
first and only art teacher, Mrs. Oria 
Long, after he got into the high school. 
He has always liked to draw, to paint 
with oils, and to work with anything 
creative. 

The awards for artistic achievement 
that Buddy has received are imposing. 
They are: A place in the senior 
Scholastic art contest last year; first 
prize in the poster contest sponsored 
by the American Legion in Columbia; 
honorable mention in the Harry 
Doehla Art contest last year; the soph- 
omore art award in his high school; 
and honorable mention in the national 
art honor society cartoon contest last 
year. This year he has been chosen as 
one of the 100 finalists out of 75,000 
entries in the Harry Doehla contest. 


The gold cup offered by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri to the store with 
the best home-coming decorations is 
the only award given in Columbia for 
window display and is a feather in the 
caps of both Suzanne’s and Buddy. 














Far from being a scene from a nightmare, this is the normal appearance of Buddy Chrane’s workshop. The elon- 
, gated skeleton was part of Buddy’s prize winning window display in connection with a University of Misouri home- 
coming football game. The skeleton supposedly represented the University of Kansas Jayhawk after it had been eaten 
by the Missouri Tiger but actually it was the Jayhawk which clawed the Tiger. 


UDDY MAKES HIS own papier 
mache figures, does paper sculp- 
ture, or draws sketches to use in his 
windows. He gets the materials for his 
work from St. Louis. Most of his win- 
dows tie in with what is going on in 
Columbia at the time: the artists who 
are in town for concerts or exhibitions 
—any college sponsored event. If there 
is nothing of special interest happen- 
ing, the seasons ate always effective 
as a theme. In line with the idea of a 
celebrity, Buddy used a violin as a 
theme for a window when Rubinoff, 
the violinist, came to town. A typical 
“season” window was his Easter display 
last spring of a solid pink background, 
flowers, and a paper sculptured church 
which made a memorable window. 
Columbia’s merchants utilize 
Buddy’s talents even beyond window 
display. When Turner's dress and tot 


shop was to be redecorated, the man- 
ager called Buddy in to help choose 
a theme and to do wall drawings. The 
walls were painted yellow, and the 
young artist drew circus figures on 
them to give the shop a gay and color- 
ful atmosphere of clowns, and animals, 
and story-book land. 


UDDY HAS DEFINITE ideas about art 
and the future of window display. 

He thinks that everything, even li- 
braries, will realize and use more and 
more the benefits of display. Window 
display, according to Buddy, is a fairly 
new field, and stores are only now 
realizing the value of good display and 
its potentialities. The merchants and 
citizens of Columbia certainly are real- 
izing its values since Buddy began 
illustrating to them the pulling power 
of an artistic and timely window. All 


of his clients are quick to agree that 
“young Chrane” has a future. 

The six stores he has worked for 
vary from Puckett’s,.a men’s clothing 
store, to Neff’s Date shop, a candy 
store. He also decorates for a shoe 
store and another dress shop. 

Buddy’s interests cover an even wider 
range than art, however..He has had a 
poem printed in the National Poetry 
Anthology. He likes classical music 
and, strangely enough, ancient history. 

Buddy plans to attend the Chicago 
Art Institute. At one time he intended 
to be a painter, but now that he has 
had experience as a window decorator, 
he finds it stimulating and profitable. 
— he can always paint on the 
side. 

The world of art need only stand 
and wait for Buddy Chrane, the young . 
decorator-artist of Columbia. 
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AB SMART SHOP 


Selling her hobby products 
was discouraging business 

at first, but now Ruth 
Calhoun is a merchandising 
expert with big ideas 

for the future. 


T WAS A COMPLETELY successful 
opening. All day long young 
mothers, grandmothers and women 
looking for the unusual in clothing and 
gifts for the infant and small child 
examined, admired and bought from 
the amazing display of exquisite hand- 
made garments and cunning toys in 
the smart new shop. 

The lovely girl behind the counter 
greeted each customer with a smile and 
an invitation to inspect and browse to 
her heart’s content. And if she had 
any doubts of the success of this ven- 
ture, one could never guess it from her 
cakhm, serene face. 


The year was 1945, the place, Jack- 
sonville, Florida and the occasion -was 
the opening of Mione Shop, a specialty 
store dealing almost exclusively in 
handmade infant and young children’s 
clothes and toys, and owned and oper- 
ated by Ruth Calhoun, the smiling girl 
behind the counter. 


it LOOKED LIKE smooth sailing ahead 
for the smart young woman and 
her lovely shop—and indeed it has 
been. For today, less than two years 
later, Mione Shop has been redecorated 
and enlarged and. enjoys the exclusive 
patronage of discriminating mothers 
in Jacksonville and surrounding towns, 
to say nothing of the tourist trade who 
find it a one-stop shopping center 
supplying the needs and fancies of 
small fry up to the age of six. 

Radio station WMBR carries a 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


for & SMART 


HOBBYIST 


Gertrude Doro 


weekly program featuring the shop and 
on these broadcasts, a cute 3-year-old 
miss, Nancy Sue Steadman, proudly 
wears an exclusive model from the 
Mione Shop. She also models the 
dresses advertised in newspapers and 
magazines. This is just one of the 
many enterprising ideas of Ruth Cal- 
houn to keep her shop before the 
public — perhaps it’s one of the rea- 
sons why the future looks bright for 
this smart young woman whose’ plans 
for a Mione Shop in Miami and one 
in Washington, D. C. go steadily for- 
ward. 


UTH CALHOUN NEVER contem- 

plated a career. After finishing 
high school she fell in love and married 
and her dreams were only of her home, 
her husband and their plans for a 
future together. But war marriages have 
a way of going on the rocks and 
shortly after her baby son was born, 
she found herself alone—with the little 
matter of making a living for herself 
and baby staring her in the face. For- 
tunately, she had her parents to go to 
but she knew it must be only a tem- 
porary stop, for they were in moderate 
circumstances and her mother was in 
poor health besides. 


What to do? Ruth had no profes- 


sional training and she knew any out- 
side work could be part time only— 
for there was “Snooky” to be cared for 
—and a satisfactory future for him 
mapped out. One day Ruth sat crochet- 


ing a tiny cap for the curly-headed 
baby when a neighbor woman dropped 
in to chat. 

“I’ve always wished I could be clever 
with handwork like that,” she said, ad- 
miring the cap. “But it’s just not my 
line, I guess. I wouldn’t have the 
patience to finish anything.” 

“Why there’s really nothing much 
to it,’ Ruth told her, and she remem- ~ 
bered the woman’s answer long after 
she left. “Maybe not. But as long as I 
can buy handmade things, I won’t try 
to make them.” 


Those words kept going through 
Ruth’s mind that night and when 
morning came she had a plan. She had 
always thought most women liked and 
could do handwork such as knitting, 
crocheting and the like—with her it 
was a hobby that she enjoyed. She 
hadn’t thought of trying to make it a 
paying hobby—until now. “If other 
women thought about it as her neigh- 
bor did—well the only thing to do was 
to find out—” 


ape LOST NO TIME wondering or 
doubting. She spent a day in town 
and came home with yarns and threads 
that overshadowed the vivid colors of 
the rainbow. She’d worked out a pat- 
tern for a tiny cap and bag and she 
set to work with a will. Night and day 
she kept the needles flashing and her 
mother, catching her enthusiasm 
worked with her. Before the week 
ended the dining room table was no 
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Ruth Calhoun, right, shows a customer a selection of crocheted cap and 
bag sets for babies. It was sets like these, made in her home, that started Mrs. 
Calhoun on a career that culminated in ownership of an exclusive children’s 


shop. 


longer used for its original purpose, 
for it was piled high with colorful 
little crocheted sets that would surely 
charm the heart of the daintiest little 
miss. 


But in her hurry to begin, Ruth 
hadn’t thought of the most important 
part of her business venture—how to 
sell the sets, how to reach her buying 
public. She hastily called a millinery 
shop and asked to speak with the man- 
ager. She wanted to rent space — just 
a tiny corner to display her work. The 
woman was not enthusiastic. She was 
crowded already, so nothing came of 
this call. , 


It was the same with gift shops and 
several beauty salons, but the determ- 
ined girl wouldn’t give up. At last for 
$10 a month she found a small space 
in a dry cleaning plant and using a card 
table for her display, she was ready for 
the big rush. 


F& THREE WEEKS Ruth Calhoun sat 
behind that card table and never 
made one sale. People stopped and ad- 
mired but didn’t buy. “May as well stay 
at home and help with the baby,” her 
mother told her. But her father saw 
the stricken look in the girl’s eyes and 
said, “Your sets are beautiful, baby, 
and worth every cent you're asking for 
them. Keep your chin up—someday 
you'll make your first sale, and after 





that it'll be smooth sailing.” 

Actually his words were prophetic, 
for the very next day Ruth not only 
made her first sale, but at the end of 
the day had taken in the amazing sum 
of $60. “I guess it was luck,” Ruth said. 
“It was just before Christmas and as a 
last-minute gift the little sets were 
perfect.” 


Luck or not, sales continued from 
that day on and after the first of the 
year it was evident that the sets were 
steady sellers. With plans and high 
hopes Ruth moved into a small store 
but soon found she needed something 
larger. In 1945 she found an excellent 
location and there occurred the opening 
that marked her business as a successful 
one. 


ONG BEFORE RUTH left the small 
store she realized that her hobby 
could be made a profitable and grow- 
ing business requiring far more sets 
than she and her mother could crochet. 
Undaunted, she ran an advertisement 
in a local paper and had 50 calls the 
first day from women wanting to 
supply her with the sets. 

Things were booming now and she 
hired a woman to oversee the job of 
interviewing the fifty applicants, sup- 
plying them with yarns, threads and 
patterns and inspecting the work be- 
fore it was accepted, By this time she 
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had begun stocking a few exclusive 
models (children’s) in party dresses 
and as salesmen called on her, she got 
the idea of giving them sample sets 
(cap and bag) to show on their rounds 
to baby shops over the country. 


This was a brilliant idea for soon 
dozens of orders poured in from many 
states, including Texas and Mississippi, 
and from many cities throughout the 
South. The salesmen took 10 per cent 
commission on sales and Ruth found 
herself completely snowed under with 
letters, bookkeeping, meeting the pub- 
lic at the store and looking after the 
dozens of orders to be mailed. 


It was a killing pace for the girl, 
and she decided to discontinue the 
mail-order part of her business, for 
she'd begun accepting other handmade 
articles—dresses, caps, baby toys and 
various accessories of the highest qual- 
ity and finest workmanship. These 
came into the store in answer to ad- 
vertisements in the paper and were 
left on consignment until they sold or 
were found unsalable. The home work- 
ers received 2/3 of the sales price. 


ALES WERE BOOMING now and it 
became necessary to hire a girl to 
help out in the shop. It looked very 
much like Ruth Calhoun was in busi- 
ness to stay and so it has proved. She 
still sells the little sets in the shop, 
only now they consist of 3 pieces. Tiny 
gloves have been added and new styles 
and colors keep them interesting and 
smart for every season of the year. 


The young owner of Mione Shop no 
longer crochets or sews. Her “hobby 
workers” keep her shop supplied on 
a consignment plan which makes a 
huge investment unnecessary. These 
women bring in exquisitely made gar- 
ments, unusual and original dolls and 
toys and all find a ready market. On the 
well-stocked shelves are carriage dolls 
and toys, stuffed animals with abso- 
lutely nothing about them to hurt a 
baby or small child—sister and brother 
dolls, Negro stocking dolls—an amaz- 
ing selection of handmade articles of 
every shape, color and size. 


As the business has grown and be- 
come better known, many handmade 
things have come from out-of-town 
workers. Practically every advertise- 
ment brings letters of inquiry and 
many boxes are sent in on consignment 
from everywhere.. For instance, dainty 
lace ‘trimmed “party pants” are made 
by a woman in Alabama and a lady in 
Brazil wrote about supplying the shop 


(Continued on Page 56) 












A woman who tends to hit her 
thumb with a hammer 
discovers how to make 
wooden trays without driving 
a single nail. 










— PEOPLE HAVE the idea today 
that making objects from wood 


PLYWOOD TRAYS 


meet a 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





NOVICES NEED 


Constance Olson 


is strictly for men only. I heartily dis- 
agree! When I made my first plywood 


tray, it was the first time that I had 
ever attempted to use a saw. According 





HESE DIRECTIONS are for making a 

convenient-sized household tray 
with easily obtained materials and com- 
mon tools. The minimum cost of the 
materials is but a few cents. 

Using a square, accurately measure a 
12 by 20 inch piece of 44-inch plywood. 
Mark the outline with pencil. If you 
have access to a “C” clamp and bench 
fork, fasten the bench fork to any flat 
surface which has a protruding edge. 
Clamp the plywood piece in place across 
the fork. Hold a coping saw as shown 


















(Fig. 1) with the teeth pointing down. 
Cut out the 12 by 20 inch piece with 
the coping saw, being careful to hold 
the saw at right angles to the wood that 
is being cut. This will insure a straight 
edge. For best results, the blade of the 
saw should always be sharp. 


ANDPAPER THE WOOD clean and 
smooth by first using a coarse grade 

of sandpaper followed by a very fine 
sandpaper (00) for the final sanding. 
Hold the sandpaper around a small 


How To Make Plywood Trays | 


block of wood while you are sanding 
(Fig. 2). Sand lengthwise of the grain 
but never against it as this will form 
unattractive scratches. 


Decide the design that you wish 
painted on your tray. A simple one well 
done is always better than a compli- 
cated one poorly done. If an original 
design is to be used, draw a final copy 
of it on scratch paper first. This can 
be transferred to the tray by placing a 
piece of carbon paper shiny side down 
with the paper containing the design 
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to my limited knowledge of wordwork- 
ing equipment, a paint brush was the 
gadget you used to paint the kitchen 
wall and sandpaper was used only in 
sanding machines when a floor was 
being finished. How wrong these ideas 
were! ‘ 

The requirements of an education 
major at the college I attended included 
several industrial arts courses. Hand- 
craft has a very definite place in the 
elementary schobls of the nation. Pros- 
pective teachers were required to be- 
come familiar with leathercraft, cer- 
amics, weaving, metal, sewing, paper 
art work and woodworking. Time did 
not’ permit the students to specialize 
in any particular phase of industrial 
arts, but we were to become familiar 
with all general processes and equip- 
ment by the completion of projects 
made of a variety of different materials 
and requiring the use of many different 
tools. 

“You have completed many projects 
in all materials but wood,” the pro- 


fessor proudly announced one day. 
“How about having as your next pro- 
ject a practical household object that 
perhaps Johnny or Susy could make in 
the classroom for their mother’s Christ- 
mas. gift? Make it simple, useful and 
original.” 


Hi ene ASSIGNMENT made me just 
plain disgusted! What did I know 
about woodworking? How could I be 
original with something I knew noth- 
ing about? Furthermore, I knew from 
a past experience in a nail driving 
contest that I couldn’t drive a nail 
straight if my life depended on it. I 
thought of the possibility of making an 
object from wood that would not re- 
quire the use of nails. That was pre- 
posterous! I could think of all sorts of 
wooden objects that are used in the 
home but all needed nails to fasten 
them together. 

The next class period was free so I 
decided to remain in the arts labor- 
atory and drive nails. After assembling 
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the necesary equipment, I deliberately 
placed a nail in the center of a piece 
of scrap wood and batted the hammer 
at it in a series of percussive thumps. 
The nail slanted crooked. When I 
attempted to straighten it, I hit my 
finger. A classmate dashed me to the 
first aid room. 

While my finger was being hos- 
pitalized, I glanced at a picture on the 
wall that was made of wood with a 
frame of braided rope. Small cording 
had been placed around the rope and 
laced through tiny drilled holes placed 
along the edges of the picture. The 
design was woodburned in place. The 
rope frame was practically the same 
color as the wood. It was attractive and 
different but I thought it lacked color. 
Perhaps I could make an oblong tray 
from plywood and rope with a bright | 
enameled original design on it. If I 
bought the regular white clothesline 
rope, maybe it would be possible to 
dye the rope a color that would har- 





placed over the carbon. Make sure that 
.the pattern is placed exactly where you 
want it and that it doesn’t slip. Scotch 
tape used at the corners will hold the 
pattern and carbon securely and will not 
leave marks when it is removed. Outline 
the design lightly and accurately with 
the blunt end of a needle, taking care 
not to press so hard that the carbon 
paper will smudge on the tray (Fig. 3). 
If you do get carbon smudges on your 
tray, clean them off with a soap eraser. 
Your design will be transferred more 
neatly if your carbon paper is cut the 
same size as the paper containing your 
pattern. 


FTER YOU HAVE decided your color 

scheme, you are ready to do the 
painting. Enamels are the best paint 
to use for the tray designs. They require 
a thorough stirring before application, 
for the color pigment must be mixed 
well with the oil. Turpentine can be 
used to thin the paint if it is thick. If 
you are mixing your own colors, you 
will find that only the three primary 
colors, (red, blue and yellow) are 
needed, for other colors are combina- 
tions of these. To brighten a color, mix 





in white or if a darker shade is desired, 
mix black with the color. A little often 
goes a long way! A flesh color can be 
made by mixing a few drops of yellow 
and red with white. 

Always start painting with a clean 
brush and clean it before using another 
color (turpentine or paint remover 
cleans brushes well). Start painting at 
the top of the design, finishing the 
bottom last. Hold the brush straight up 
and down while you are painting, using 
just the tip of the brush (Fig. 4). Use 
a fine brush with a small amount of 
paint at a time. It is advisable to have 
each color dry before another is painted. 
This precaution will prevent colors from 
running together. 


W IPE THE TRAY with a clean cloth. 

If possible, hang the tray up as 
you varnish it. This will enable you to 
varnish both sides at one time. Apply 
two even coats of clear varnish, brush- 
ing with the grain of the wood and 
using long, light strokes. The first coat 
of varnish should be thoroughly dried 
before the second one is applied. If the 
varnish is thick, thin it with a little 
turpentine. 


With a small drill, drill holes 4 inch 
apart and 3% inch in from the edge, 
around the entire edge of the tray (Fig. 


5). 

Dye clothesline rope and 14-inch 
cording in colors that will harmonize 
with the design on the tray. Lace the 


.clothesline rope to the outside of the 


tray by running the cording through one 
hole, around the clothesline rope and 
into the next hole (Fig. 6). Two 
handles are formed in the middle of 
each of the 12 inch sides. The handles 
are formed by looping the rope and 
winding the cording over the rope many 
times to give the ‘handles extra strength. 
Finish the lacing around the tray, se- 
curely binding the overlapping edges 
where the rope is joined to the starting 
point. 


WO OF MY FAVORITE designs are 

the ivy and the Mexican ones pic- 

tured (Figs. 7 and 8). The ivy design 

requites only green and black enamel 

paint. The clothesline is a bright green 

and the cording black. The Mexican 

tray has many colors in the design and 

the bright red rope is accented by the 
bright yellow cording. 
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monize with my design, and tint the 
cording a contrasting color. 


ITH INSPIRED enthusiasm I went 
to the library to study books 
that would tell me the correct way to 
work with wood. This study period 
increased my confidence and interest. 
A sketch of the tray with the accurate 
measurements proved beneficial. I also 
drew several designs that would be 
simple yet effective. My favorite was a 
Mexican leaning against a large cactus 
and taking his siesta. After coloring 
this design with crayons to prove that 
I had a pleasing combiriation of bright 
Mexican colors, I took it to my pro- 
fessor. 

“Not bad!” he said with a twinkle in 
his eyes. Then he added, “You better 
reinforce those handles with extra cord- 

‘ing though, for after all, there will 
be strain exerted upon them every 
time the tray is used.” 


I MEASURED A TRAY my mother had 
and found it to be 12 by 20 inches. 
This evidently was the standard size for 
trays. My first tray was cut from an 
odd piece of 14-inch plywood. This 
was then sanded. The design was traced 
in the center of the tray and was 
painted with several colors of bright 
enamels. Holes were drilled along all 
edges of the tray. After both sides of 
the tray had been varnished with two 


coats, the dyed rope was laced securely ~ 


in place with the tinted cording. I 
had success in creating an original gift 
without the use of even one nail! 


Then came the annual open house 
when students of the college displayed 
their work. I made a display of hand- 
craft on a separate table using as a 
theme “The 3 C’s—Craft and Curric- 
ulum Correlation.” I attempted to show 
in this display the relation of crafts 
to a better understanding and interest 
in the subject matter of the regular 
school program and not merely to keep 
the children out of mischief when the 
teacher had nothing else for them to 
do. In the center of the display was 
my Mexican tray. With scotch tape, I 
fastened a ribbon to the tray, running 
it to a map of Mexico, and printed a 
sign “Geography.” On the opposite 
side of the tray was a similar sign by 
a poem that I had clipped from a 
magazine telling in a humorous man- 
ner why Mexicans took siestas (after 
dinner naps). This was connected to 
the tray by a ribbon also, to show how 
craft could be correlated with English 
as well. 





I ALMOST FELL through the floor 
when I found that my display had 
won the blue ribbon from that depart- 
ment! And then to add to my -utter 
dismay, one of the faculty members 
asked ‘me if I would make her another 
Mexican tray. It seemed that the decor- 
ative scheme in her dining room was 
Mexican and she wanted the tray to 
place on her buffet. A big lump formed 
in my throat and I failed for a few 
seconds either to work it up or down. 
Two shocks like these were simply too 
much for me at one time. Finally, I 
cleared my throat and managed to 
mutter a weak “Sure.” 

“What do you want for it?” 
questioned. 

I knew it had taken me almost three 
hours to complete the tray so the 
cost would be mostly for my labor and 
not for the materials in it. I thought 
$2.50 would be a fair price. She paid 
me and I delivered the tray to her at 
her apartment the next week. I also 
got credit in my class for making an 
extra tray so I profited in two ways. 


she 


T WAS NEARING Christmas and sev- 
eral of my friends liked the trays 

that I had been making to give as 
future gifts and ordered several like 
them. By this time I had tried making 
different sized trays in a variety of 
colors. An ivy design was attractive 
and I also found several floral designs 
were simple and appropriate. 

I never considered my tray making 
hobby a small business although I must 
confess, the income from the trays I 
sold supplied me with welcome spend- 
ing money while I was in college and 
has continued to be a dependable 
source of income in the days that 
have followed. 











“What a rare old fossil. Now if I 
can just get it out without breaking 
anything.” 





1315 S. Michigan.Ave., 
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AERIAL HUNTSMAN 


T= COYOTE IS something more 
than an animal to sing about in 
so-called Western ballads in most parts 
of the West. Getting rid of this pest 
and killer is downright serious busi- 
ness with many farmers and ranchers, 
Bounty or no bounty, he has to be 
hunted. 

Cliff Foss, young farmer living near 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota likes to hunt 
for fun. And following in the foot- 
steps of his famous brother, Joe Foss, 
the marine ace of the late war, he likes 
to fly. Furthermore, he found coydtes 
and foxes making nuisances of them- 
selves in his section of Dakota. So, 
thought Foss, why not combine flying 
and hunting into one profitable hobby? 

Obtaining a light plane of the “cub” 
type, Foss took his shotgun and 
through “dead-eye” marksmanship and 
skillful low-altitude flying, he bagged 
coyotes and foxes in a year’s time to 
the tune of $1687.50 in bounties. This 
more than doubled his previous year’s 
hobby profits of $737.50, according to 
the county auditor who paid the bounty 
checks. 

Foss has aeeel that one profitable 
hobby may lead to another. So well- 
known did he become for his marks- 
manship and flying that he has been 
invited to appear at air shows and 
fairs. Not to pepper coyotes in front 
of a gaping crowd—but to shoot down 
gas-filled balloons released from the 
ground as Foss flies over. Spectators 
at a CAP air show in Sioux Falls saw 
him fly across the field at 200 feet, 
poke his gun through a side window, 
and in a stiff wind shoot down a dozen 
balloons released almost simultan- 
eously. 

Farming is still his business, says 
Foss. The “flyin’ and shootin’ ” are just 
hobbies. The county treasuty records 
reveal how profitable! 


H. K. Stolze 








METALLIZE BABY SHOES 


Learn this easy money making business from 
nationally recognized consultant. Small in- 
vestment; perpetual market. For free details 
write Joseph B. Kushner, B.S. Ch. E., Metal 
Finishing Consultant, Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
viana, R. D. 3Q. 











Fascinating hobby and vocation 
learned at home by average 


an or woman 
who is artistically inlined, Work full or spare 
time. Modern method brings out natural, life-like 


delightful home work for photog- 


A T raphers, stores, individuals, and \ 
ye ag eee Send ‘toda oo 


NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL . 
Dept. 2066, Chicago 5, Ill. 4 
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a> BEST BUYS 


PANHOLDER JAMBOREE 


If it is variety you seek, this is for 
you! Here is a collection of patterns from 
which you can make 48 different pan- 
holders—enough to use up all those 


scraps you've saved and with which. 


you've wanted to make something really 
worthwhile. Several can be repeated in 
other colors to make attractive pairs. 
The cleverest designs—easy to use. 


39MH214 postpaid........................ Set. 50c 





FINEST SIX-STRAND FLOSS 


Nationally advertised Lily brand, six-strand 
embroidery floss. Boilproof and sunfast. Put up in 
8-yard pull-out skeins—no need to get your floss 
all tangled. Simply pull out the desired length 
and cut it off—the rest of the skein remains in 
the band. Available in the following sparkling 


clear colors: 

101 Brilliant Red 
102 Orange 

104 Deep Yellow 
105 Yellow 

107 Medium Yellow 
110 Light Yellow 
122 Violet 

126 Diadem 

130 Medium Brown 
133 Dark Brown 
134 Golden Brown 
136 Red Brown 
152 Blue 

153 Dark China Blue 
154 Azure Blue 
156 Light Blue 

157 Pale Blue 

158 Lavender 

171 Deep Rose 
174 Cerise 

176 Light Pink 

178 Nymph 

180 Pea Green 

181 Spring Green 
183 Medium Green 
184 Emerald Green 
186 Brilliant Green 
188 Light Green 


201 Sunset 416 Shaded Oranges - 

202 Flame 451 Navy 

203 Rainbow 452 Turquoise 

204 Peach 453 Hunter Green 

205 Pastel 454 Lilac 

206 Fiesta 457 Grey. 

222 Amethyst 458 Ecru 

224 Red 461 Burnt Orange 
SPECIAL SELECTIONS 

39MH215—24..Skeins (All one color).................. 50c 

39MH216—35..Skeins (Your Choice) 


228 Scarlet 

244 Black 

248 White 

308 Dark Orange 
315 Dark Red 

316 Wine 

321 Orchid 

331 Light Tan 

332 Linen 

356 Liberty Blue 

357 Indigo Blue 

358 Electric Blue 
359 Dark Electric Blue 
373 Coral Pink 

374 Dark Coral Pink 
375 Rose Pink 

376 Dark Rose-Pink 
387 Bottle Green 
388 Myrtle Green 
389 Dark Green 

391 Steel Blue 

392 Pink 

402 Shaded Blues 
404 Shaded Greens 
406 Shaded Roses 
408 Shaded Yellows 
410 Shaded Browns 
412 Shaded Lavenders 
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FOR GIFTS AND BAZAAR MONEY MAKERS 
NEEDLEWORK TO MAKE EASIER GIFT-GIVING 


Jaf 3D S88 ee 
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AMAZING GIFT COLLECTION 


Here is the answer for your gift 
making needs — a portfolio, complete 
with big roomy pockets to keep clip- 
pings and patterns neat and in order. 
Of special interest are these popular, 
almost classic quilt patterns: Broken 
Star, Sunbonnet Sue, Overall Bill, Hands 
All Around, Star of Bethlehem, Double 
Wedding Ring and many others. For 
crocheting, there is a baby coverlet, 
colorful Lattice Rose bedspread, flower 
lapel pins, pansy and bird panholders 
and the daintiest of doilies with match- 
ing basket. There are four transfers: 
graceful butterflies, playful kitten tea 
towels, baby designs, cress stitch water- 
lily luncheon cloth corner. All for an 
amazingly low price. 


39MH9700 postpaid. 50c 








COLORFUL 











For use as decoration or to 
make small purses, etc., we 
will cut into the bolt and give 
you an assortment of the 
colors listed. Black, Red, Blue, 
Green, Yellow and Purple. 
Six pieces, the largest about 
12x36, Black. The others in 
comparative sizes, about two- 
thirds yard in all. ; 


39MH226 





$1.00 


SCOTTIE PUPS 


Three Scottie puppies make 
useful and clever panholders. 
About 6 inches tall, stamped 
on good felt, bows and floss 
plus directions with each set 
of three. 


39MH9218—Set of 3............ 50c 


Bright felt feathers on felt- 
lined felt bodies make this 
pair ef panholders something 
different. For gifts or bazaar 
items. Materials and direc- 
tions. ~ 


39MH9792—Pair ................-- 50c 


BUTTERFLIES 


Butterflies as gay and colorful as 
you'll find. To adorn your kitchen, 
and you'll have fun making them 
with the easy directions. Designs 
stamped on black felt with colorful 
pieces for spots and floss included. 
39MH1000—Set of 3.......................- 50c 








GUARANTEE 


You must be 
be cheerfully 


purchase within ten days. You buy needlework supplies 


with confidence. 


completely satisfied or your money will 
and promptly refunded if you return your 








MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC 





2401 BURLINGTON 
= KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 


SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Woodland Explorer 


Charles H. Leach 


BOUT THE TIME the school bell 
calls the youngsters away from 
the old swimming hole, and they have 
to wear shoes and stockings again, 
and pick up the dust covered books 
that were laid aside last June, is when 
I begin to think of nerve root. Then 
my wife says, “It’s about time someone 
did some thinking about nerves. Minc 
are all shot getting those kids off to 
school.” 

The woods are beautiful right now, 
and getting prettier each day. Some of 
the red maples in the swamps have 
one or two red splashed leaves and 
daily they will add another or several, 
as the twigs stop drinking the sap 
and the chlorophyl no longer feeds the 
leaf. From now until the trees have 
undressed for the long rest through the 
winter, and quietly laid their garments 
over the babes sleeping at their feet, 
is the best time to gather this medic- 
inal root called by the druggist, nerve 
root, by the botanist, Cypripedium 
Acaule, and lady’s slipper, by you and 
me. 

This root, washed and dried, will 
bring you $1.10 per pound from firms 
which purchase botanics and is worth 
every cent. It takes prospecting to 
find it. Discovery is the most pleasant 
part of the process, even inore enjoy- 
able than spending the check that you 
get for it. 


I“ EARLY SPRING, when the larger 
shrubs and trees have not developed 
their full cover of shading foliage, 
this shy, retiring plant puts forth two 
leaves out of the frayed worn-out 


‘blanket of leaf mould, beneath which 


it has been slumbering all winter. 

It needs must hurry, for all living 
things are competing for the favor of 
the sun. And our bashful lady’s slipper, 
which needs so little of it, neverthe- 
less, must get its share, and there is 
so little time. 

Look for it in shady, moist and 
quiet bowers, where the rude. feet of 
man seldom tread. 

But the time of first discovery is 
not the time of harvest. Gathering is 
done in late summer, until the falling 
foliage covers it. 

The root has many branches, and 
grows horizontally in‘ the decayed 
leaves of several seasons and not in 


_the soil. It weaves and winds among 


all the other roots and becomes matted. 
We uproot and separate twice the 
amount of huckleberry, spikenard, lily 
of the valley and brambles, that we 
do of nerve root. Our hands blister, 
the mosquitoes bite, we get a “crick” 
in the back and the sweat drips off 
our chin. We don’t want to quit until 
the basket is full, but we are forced 
to. So we sit down and have a smoke 
and listen to the hounds making “a 
capella” choruses as they pursue a 
rabbit in the hollow and through the 
swamp, for this is the time to harden 
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up the feet and muscles of these com- 
panions who enjoy the woods as much 
as we do. 
When you have gathered all the 
lady’s slipper that your energy will 
permit, take the plants to the brook, 
wash clean, and dry them in the sun. 








I WAS FORTUNATE a year ago when 
I met Bill Matly. Bill was a woods- 
man. You could tell by the little habits 
that seemed most natural to him and 
went unnoticed by men who seldom 
left the highways or beaten paths. He 
always broke his match in half after 
lighting a cigarette. When the butt 
was finished, he would snub off the 
fire and grind it into the dirt, even 
when he was on a street corner. 


Bill had been in the woods one 
night in spring, breaking a coon dog. 
The coon was in the tree, the dogs 
were “barkin up,” so he took his 
flashlight and went in to get them 
back to the car. . 

As he put it, “I walked through the 
darndest mess of lady’s slipper I ever 
saw.” That goes for me, too, because 
after he showed it to me, I cleaned 
up the next fall. 













OETS HAVE SAID that fall is the 
saddest time of all the year. But 
because that is a matter of opinion, | 
will disagree. It seems that now all 
these flourishing and -fresh green, 
growing things are aware that the 
end is approaching and they are pre- 
paring for the grave. But through the 
long winter months to come, when 
the frost and ice seem to kill and the 
snows bury all this, they are not dead, 
but sleeping. They simply “wrap the 
draperies of their couch about them 
and lie down to pleasant dreams.” 

It is the fall of the year that woods- 
men like the best. If they are cutting 
fire wood, they perspire less. Should 
they be hunters, they train their dogs 
and locate the cover with the most 
game; professional guides enjoy their 
biggest incomes in these three months. 

To him who does all these things 
and takes them in their turn, as I do, 
fall is the most enjoyable season of 
all. He finds where the wild ducks 
ate flocking in the hidden ponds and 
pools. He finds the tiny beach nuts to 
put away for the dressing to stuff 
them with, and it’s always a race be- 
tween the squirrels, the blue jays and 
him to see who gets his share; the 
untamed cranberries, with their wild, 
tart deliciousness; the black alder 
bushes, in the watery places, that cafry 
their scarlet berries all through the 
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snowy months and seem to scream 
their presence like a bright and shiny 
fire truck; the orange bitter-sweet en- 
twined through the dense, thorny 
branches of the wild plum. 

He remembers these berries and 
after the first frost, takes sprays of 
each to the florists, who in turn sell 
them to the city dwellers who love 
nature too, but not so intimately. 

The candle berries are catalogued in 
his memory and before the Christmas 
season, he gathers enough of the grey- 
waxen fruit, takes his mould from 
the tool shop, and makes for his very 
best friends each a pair of bay-berry 
candles tied with Christmasy ribbon 
and a sprig of ground pine. 


ATURE IS MAN’S BEST friend, sel- 
dom kind, but never cruel. All 
living things belong to her. Relentless 
and stern as she is, she provides more 
than enough for all her conglomerate 
family. Small wonder she is called 
Mother. 
Man may change a breed, develop 
a new strain, obliterate a species, create 
a hybrid, or annihilate a race, but 
Nature neither suffers nor avenges. 
Man’s best friend is Nature, and 
Man’s worst enemy is Man. 


Gourd Authority 


Mrs. Eddie W. Wilson 


A SCRAPBOOK MAY be simply a 
pleasant diversion. However, my 
gourd scrapbook has been of more def- 
inite value, as I used many of its items 
in writing my book, The Gourd in 
Folk Literature. And it all came about 
through my membership in a club. 
Collecting miscellaneous quotations 
and pictures (clipped from newspa- 
pers and magazines or copied in pencil 
or colored crayons as I read), and 
mounting these in scrapbook ‘ after 
scrapbook has long been a favorite 
hobby of mine. Then a few years ago 
I was invited to join a gourd club in 
my home town, Cary, North Carolina. 
Here I entered a new world — a 
world of varying interest and great 
beauty. I soon found gourds so fascin- 
ating that I began to confine my search 
for quotations, my copying, my clip- 
ping, and my pasting to this one sub- 
ject. While my fellow members have 
been thinking principally in terms of 
how to raise finer specimens or how 
to fashion these into useful and beauti- 
ful articles, I, with my gourd scrap- 
book in mind, have been haunting li- 
brary, store, used-magazine shop. 





In her research on gourds Mrs. 
Eddie W. Wilson discovered that the 
American mound builders imitated 
the form of the gourd when they 
made water bottles like the one shown 
here. 


IX THESE DELIGHTFUL places I have 

found that the gourd, whose history 
goes back to the earliest of times, plays 
a role of varying significance and is 
regarded in widely different ways. It 
may be a crude dipper, bowl, or water- 
bottle. On the other hand it thay serve 


In ae early eighteenth century 
Chinese potters used a gourd as the 
model for this exquisite vase. 
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as an essential part of ceremonial para- 
phernalia. In this case it is decorated 
with elaborate painting or engraving, 
each feature vested with a certain 
deeply religious symbolism. 

Moreover, I have discovered that the 
gourd has been heeded by all classes of 
men. Among this goodly number are 
the poet, the writer of medicinal lore, 
the humorist and the philosopher. 

When Confucius compiled his Book 
of Odes, he included a poem in which 
the poet tells that a “royal gourd” was 
given him, and in exchange he gave an 
emerald “that our friendship might 
outlast the grave.” According to the 
Geoponica, an interesting collection of 
precepts on farming and other country 
pursuits. written by some Byzantine in 
the 10th century, A-D.: “If a baby is 
feverish, lay gourds of the same length 
as the child in his cradle, and he will 
be cured at once, for the gourds will 
attract the fever to themselves.” Bob 
Burns, in one of his “Arkansas” broad- 
casts, tells of an Arkansas gourd so 
large that one-half was made into a 
boat, while the other half became a 
trailer. Thoreau; our American natural- 
ist-philosopher, musically compares the 
winds’ rattling of the fine seeds in 
the pod of the Indigo plant to the 
shaking of an American Indian’s gourd 
rattle. 


MONG THE INTERESTING features 
in the historical section of my 
gourd scrapbook is a description of 
the gourd in which water was carried 
from Lake Tulainyo, highest lake in 
America, to Bad Water, lowest lake in 
the nation, at the time of the dedica- 
tion of the highway linking Mount 
Whitney and Death Valley, the high- 
est and lowest points in the United 
States. 

My scrapbook shows that the gourd 
occupies a most important place in 
the realm of ceramics. In fact, early 
woman saw in her gourd-bowl or 
gourd water jar the model for a sim- 
ilar product in clay. Thus the art of 
pottery making had its beginning; and 
here gourd-shapes have persisted 
throughout the ages. That these varia- 
tions differ widely is evident from the 
accompanying illustrations. The sturdy, 
lobed bottle, wrought by the early 
mound builders of America, is of or- 
dinary dark porous ware. In decided’ 
contrast is the lovely Chinese vase of 
pure white Yungcheng porcelain, 
shaped like a bottle-gourd. This mas- 
terpiece is entirely covered with clouds, 
through which appears an imperial 
five-clawed dragon, all in deep trans- 
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parent blue contrasting well with the 
pure white ground. 

These topics which I have men- 
tioned are only a few of the many sub- 
jects treated in the pages of my scrap- 
book. 

It was that scrapbook, which served 
as the basis of my previously men- 
tioned book, The Gourd in Folk Liter- 
ature. Published by the Gourd Society 
of America, it is volume 3 in a series 
devoted to the study of gourds in ethnic 
culture. Among the chapter headings 
in my book are: The Antiquity of the 
Gourd; The Gourd in Religious Liter- 
ature; The Gourd in Symbolism and 
Ceremony; The Gourd in Art and 
Music; The Gourd in Natural Science; 
The Gourd in Description and Travel; 
The Gourd in American History; The 
Gourd in Myth and Fable; the Gourd 
in Poetry; The Gourd in Prose-Fiction 
and Essay; The Gourd in Children’s 
Literature, and The Gourd Here and 
There. My book sells for $3 a copy, 
and so you see that my gourd hobby 
is bringing me financial returns as well 
as hundreds of hours of engrossing 
pleasure. 


Campus Caricaturist 


Betty Gardner 


Oho KLEIN, ALTHOUGH only 23, 
has developed a hobby which has 
earned a steady income for him for 
many years. He caricatures his friends, 
exaggerates their traits and character- 
istics, makes fun of them in his draw- 
ings, and gets paid for it! 

He began his hobby shortly after 
he received a greeting from the Pres- 
ident in 1943. He found himself in 
the air corps, and during his spare 
time amused his buddies by drawing 
their caricatures with colored crayons. 
His friends were pleased with the re- 
sults, but according to Earl, he used 
to find his efforts in the waste basket 
at the end of the day. He therefore 
decided to charge money for his work, 
and much to his surprise the business 
didn’t decline, but instead increased 
until his sketches could be found all 
over the barracks walls. 


Seeing that these caught on so well, 
he enlarged his business to a great ex- 
tent by taking over a corner of the 
service club, and spending several 
evenings a week doing caricatures, 
pastels, and oil portraits. He also copied 
photographs of wives and friends of 
the servicemen. In fact, his business 
was doing so well that he found him- 





self making more money than many of 
the officers. He was, therefore, politely 
requested to discontinue his artistic 
activities for the “duration.” 


7YHEN KLEIN WAS DISCHARGED 

after three years’ service, he de- 

cided to attend Syracuse University’s 

School of Fine Arts, where he is now 

taking courses in decoration, fashion 
illustration, and painting. 

Realizing another opening for his 
hobby on the campus of the school, he 
began by devoting weekends to visit- 
ing the living centers of the men and 








This is the way Earl Kiein sees him- 
self. The Syracuse student helps earn 
his way through college by drawing 
caricatures of his college mates. 


women, and offering to do caricatures 
for $2 each. He also accepted student 
commisions to do porttaits in pastels 
for which he charges $15, and oils for 
which the fee is $35 to $50. Earl is 
more like a country doctor, though, 
because he says he'll do a portrait for 
anyone who wants one and arrange the 
fee to suit the subject’s budget. 

The trick to caricaturing, he asserts, 
is that while he sketches he tries to 
draw out the person's character, either 
by asking the subject or by encourag- 
ing remarks from onlookers. He then 
injects these traits into his sketches. 


According to Klein, men are the 
better subjects since they seem to un- 
derstand that a caricature is meant to 
exaggerate and not to flatter; whereas, 
the women become insulted when they 
see themselves being made fun of. The 
artist says, though, that it is more 
fun to draw the ladies, since it is the 
only circumstance under which a man 
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can insult a woman and get paid tor 
it! 


ORN IN SANTA MONICA, Cali- 
fornia, Klein moved East at an 
early age. He claims that he was a most 
precocious child, spending most of his 
youth taunting his teachers and annoy- 
ing his parents. Nevertheless he man- 
aged to earn several scholarships, 
among which was one to the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City, 
where he studied for some time. 

For several years before he entered 
the army, he designed ceramic jewelry, 
pins, and buttons, and sold them free- 
lance to movie stars, designers, and de- 
partment stores. The most exciting 
sale he recalls was the one he made 
after seing Carmen Miranda at a New 
York theater. He immediately designed 
a pin of the spicy senorita, and sold 
it to her back stage after one of her 
performances. 

Klein expects to enter the field of 
commercial art for interior decoration 
or fashion work, and he hopes to go 
to the University of Chicago and to 
Paris for further study. 

He professes that his real style is 
modeled after that of the French artist, 
Rauol Dufy, with his light and cheerful 
dashes. These, he explains, are supple- 
mented by the influences of the Amer- 
ican painter, John Singer Sargent. 

Klein says that the advantages of his 
hobby are three-fold: he enjoys it; 
other people enjoy it; he makes money 
by it. “No other hobby can make that 
statement,” he asserts. 


Talk About Your Hobby 
Lillian Koberle 


S° YOU HAVE a hobby. It is of great 
interest to you, isn’t it? Did you 
ever think that it would be of interest 
to other folk too? I know that every 
one is eager to know about the hobbies 
of others, whether they themselves are 
hobbyists or not. So, if you have a 
hobby, get out and tell the world 
about-it. : - 

Perhaps you will say: “I couldn't 
do that, I'd have stage fright, I can’t 
talk to strangers.” If you knew me; 
you would know that any one could 
present his hobby. I’m the shy type; 
my throat closes tight when I first talk 
to people; I’m unsure of myself; I’m 
extra small, and getting plump, and 
not beautiful and I know it. But, even 
if I am frightened at first, just let me 
get part of my hobby in my hands, and 
as I start to show it to others I just 
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forget about myself. So will you in the 
same situation. 


| THE FALL clubs are looking for 
something interesting to get their 
members started in a new club year. 
So get ready, refurbish and add to 
your collection; let it be known that 
you would be willing to show your 
hobby to people, and soon you will 
be very busy. At first I gave hobby 
talks free, helping out friends and our 


churches, but soon I had so many 


dates that I knew I had to make a 
charge to cover expenses, such as driv- 
ing, etc. So I put on a charge of $5 
for local clubs, and up to $10 for 
those at any distance—depending on 
the miles of travel. No one considers 
this too much, and I’ve given twenty- 
two talks with more booked for the 
coming months. You see, after the 
first showing, all those there think of 
your hobby when they want something 
on their programs, and so the more 
people that hear you, the more who 
want you for their special club. 
Experience will tell you that it is 
very wise to record a date as soon as 
it is given. Keep a little book, and in 
it give the place, the date, the time 
of day, and what sort of a meeting 
it is going to be. If it is in a church 
you can bring in things that would be 
of interest to such a group, as in the 
case of the doll, how it has followed 
religion very closely since the first 
little idol was made. It is also helpful 
to know what sort of people you will 
speak to—a mixed group, women’s 
group, or women and children, busi- 
ness people, rural people, small town 
or large town. Each group will have 
different things that interest them, 
and then you will know what to talk 
about, and what to show of your 


hobby. 


THINK’ ANY HOBBY is of interest 

to people. We have handmade dolls, 
and we also show our stamps, first day 
and commemorative covers. In the 
case of the stamps I take along all 
the albums, and then too, specially 
made up pages of stamps, such as the 
largest and smallest, oddly shaped, 
most colorful, portrait stamps, stamps 
with nature pictures, wild life of the 
countries, ships, buildings and all that. 
Each stamp has the name of the coun- 
try of its issue printed under it. Then 
I tell: the stories of the interesting 
stamps. I use the same method with 
the covers. 


It is important to be dressed so that 
you feel right (I’m speaking only for 


women here). I’ve found that if I wear 
a dress that I’ve worn before I can 
just forget all about it. If I wear a 
new. dress, all during the talk I am 
wondering if I look all right. Choose 
something which is not extreme in 
cut, or color, or length. Be careful 
about your hair too. Do not at the 
last minute decide to wear your hair 
in a new style, and then find yourself 
thinking during your talk that perhaps 
it isn’t as becoming as the old way, 
or to feel the hair slipping from the 
pins. And as for make up, not too 
much, or your face will be mask-like 
to those in the back row. Lack of 
make-up will make you seem un- 
healthy, so strike the happy medium, 
and remember that the lights will be 
very bright. Stick to your old style in 
clothing and hair and make-up, and 
you will be able to forget about your- 
self. Now this might amuse you, but 
don’t eat too much before you are 
to give a talk. Heavy eating will make 
you feel dull and loggy, while a light 
lunch before a showing will leave you 
alert and all ready to be entertaining. 


PS YOUR HOBBY work as care- 
fully and as neatly as possible. If 
you must take it in boxes, keep them 
compact. Be sure that your pieces are 
dustless. In the dim light of your 
home a few specks of dust are not 
discernible, but once they are in the 
bright light, every little bit shows. 
That happened to me once. I just said 
aloud, that I would have to be more 
careful next time, and so passed it off. 
When you agree to show your collec- 
tion ask that the necessary tables be 
provided. If there are to be children 
at the gathering, ask to have sturdy 
tables, as children will lean on them, 
and card tables collapse so easily. 


Be certain that you are rested be- 
fore presenting your work. I’ve done 
a big washing and ironing, and then 
given a talk at night, only to find 
myself so exhausted by my work that 
I'm without the “spark” to give a 
good presentation. Once I had a talk 
in the afternoon and one in the even- 
ing. This is too much. You can’t be at 
your best. 


y= YOU ARE BEFORE your aud- 
ience, your throat will probably 
feel dry, your head will spin, you wish 
only to run away, your mind is com- 
pletely blank, you wonder whatever 
made you say you would show your 
hobby. Don’t worry, that is only stage 
fright, and it never killed any one. Be 
informal, but not clownish, smile, act 
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as if you firmly believed that each 
one in the audience liked you very 
much, and was eagerly waiting to see 
what you had to show. Relax. As soon 
as you get talking about your hobby 
you will forget yourself and have a 
wonderful time. 


Take your cue as to how to begin. 
by the introduction that is given you, 
or if that leaves you without a thought, 
just give a friendly greeting. One night 
I found myself embarrassed by a greai 
array of boxes that housed our collec- 
tion, and I found myself stating thar 
I always felt I should slip in the back 
door so no one should see them. Some- 
one spoke out of the audience and 
said they weren't interested in the 
boxes, they just wanted to see what 
was inside, so I said: “Well, this is 
what is inside,” and took ovt the most 
loveablé doll we have. And here is a 
good thing to remember, have your 
boxes on chairs, so you don’t have to 
duck and dodge behind the table to 
lift things from floor level. It is just 
as awkward to do as it is to see. 


Perhaps you are thinking that it 
would be a good idea to put.up the 
display before you begin. In some 
cases it might be; that depends on 
your collection and what you have to 
say about it. If you have a long topic 
prepared, then it would save time to 
have the display all arranged before- 
hand. But in the case of the dolls I 
have found that just won't work. If I 
put up the dolls before the meeting 
begins, the people are so busy look- 
ing at them that they don’t want to 
start the meeting, and they ask so 
many questions that there is nothing 
left for me to tell later. It is also well 
to see to it that you are the last num- 
ber on the program (if there is to be 
more to the program), for then the 
people can take as long as they like 
o look things over. : 


on PEOPLE CAN’T speak without 
notes, some get along fine with- 
out them. But don’t read completely 
from paper. I began without notes, 
and had given five talks without mis- 
hap. Then one night my husband was 
in the audience, and suddenly I saw 
him there, looking at me and I sud- 
denly forgot all I knew. I had begun 
to think that perhaps I wasn’t doing 
well and he was ashamed of me. I had 
to start with a new doll as I had 
completely forgotten what I had been 
saying. I explained my dilemma in a 
few sentences, and we all laughed to- 
gether, but the next time I took notes. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Emric Bergere rejuvenates a battered bowling pin by dipping it into a 


Bowling 


bucket of resin. At the extreme left is a corner of the hobbyist’s homemade 
asbestos oven in which plastic articles are baked. 


| amen BERGERE OF San Diego was 
one of the first hobbyists to fall 
under the spell of the wonderful new 
plastic materials. Today hobbyists can 
buy kits with resins, tools and direc- 
tions to fashion at home articles which 
appear to have been made in a mod- 
ern factory. But twelve years ago, 
when Bergere first became interested, 
there was no such simple and easy 
method of picking up the fundament- 
als of a science as new, if less compli- 
cated, than nuclear fission is today. 
Instead, Bergere had to read what- 
ever books he managed to find on 
the subject and obtain materials as 
best he could. His first step was to 
convert his garage into a home work- 
shop which soon demanded nearly as 
much of his time as the engineering 


office of the aircraft factory where he 
worked. 

This, then, is the first chapter in 
the story of a hobby which does not 
differ a great deal. from thousands of 
others. Five years ago, however, the 
second phase was introduced and the 
two combined to launch what may 
be an entirely new career for the man 
who !et his car stand out in the weather 
because his garage was being used for 
more important purposes. 

“We're forming a plant bowling 
league,” a friend remarked one day. 
“How about signing up?” 

“Never bowled in my life,” Bergere 
replied. 

“Doesn't matter a bit. The idea is 
to have fun and get some exercise.” 

Now, designing planes for our fight- 





~ Equipment 
Revolutionist 


A pioneer plastics hobbyist takes 
up bowling and in his home 
workshop solves the problem 
of improved balls and pins. 


Robert F. Welch 


ing forces was no child’s play and the 
strain was beginning to tell. Bergere 
has always attached as much im- 
portance to time as money, but he 
decided he could spare an evening a 
week to enjoy himself. If it helped 
keep him fit, that was just so much 


Sfavy. 


pe FIRST NIGHT at the alleys 
was a revelation. Not only was 
bowling as enjoyable as its proponents 
claimed, but there were .other aspects 
which sent him to the backyard work- 
shop as soon as he got home. Take the 
ebony ball which had been placed in 
his hands when it was his turn to 
bowl. It was so battered and scratched 
he wondered whether Rip Van Winkle 
himself could roll it straight. 

If that ball had been made of plastic 
. . . The more Bergere thought about 
it the more excited he became. After 
all, phenolic plastics were as tough as 
steel. Why not fashion a ball from a 
material that would not chip or mar, 
which would maintain its life and 
lustre until the bowler either lost in- 
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terest or was too senile to lift a six- 
teen-pound sphere? 

So the experiments began. Bergere 
combined resins, added new ingred- 
ients, and finally hit on a substance 
which met the proper weight require- 
ments and would not chip or scratch. 
Then he made a mold in which to form 
the plastic to the desired shape. Finger 
holes were drilled, and he carried a 
new ball to the alleys, a ball which 
won immediate attention and brought 
requests for one just like it from other 
keglers. 


NYONE WHO PUTTERS in his own 
shop knows the difficulty of 
going into production on a single item 
in competition with established con- 
cerns. It can be done, but the unit 
cost is so high a person can’t expect 
an adequate return when he turns his 
hobby into a spare time business. Be- 
sides, interest lags as monotony in- 
creases. 

But Bergere managed to make some 
balls for his friends, and after years of 
heavy play they are still in use. Today 
manufacturers are interested in his 
process and the future may see plastic 
balls on bowling lanes all over the 
country. 

Bowlers will appreciate the infinite 
variety of colors which will eliminate 
all mix-ups in choosing their own ball 
from the rack. And-each will have 
stamina many times as great as the 
conventional rubber pellet. 


ARTIME CURTAILMENT of civil- 

ian production brought new 
demands on Bergere’s time which he 
found easier to meet. Bowlers, in case 
you didn’t know, change their “grip” 
from time to time as they vary their 
style to improve their game. This 
means that they want the finger holes 
in their ball rebored to meet the new 
requirements, or they purchase a new 
ball with the proper specifications. 
Since Bergere could not meet the de- 
mand for new balls and there were 
few available through regular chan- 
nels, he proceeded to develop a new 
system for plugging the holes in the 
regular type balls with plastic and 
drilling new ones. After plugging the 
old holes, he drills considerably larger 
ones, lines them with plastic in which 
he leaves a smaller hole the exact size 
required for the fingers of the person 
who will be using the ball. So many 
people heard of this process and 
wanted to take advantage of it that 
Bergere found it necessary to establish 
what he calls the Gem Bowling Ball 





the problem to his home workshop 
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It was when Emric Bergere took up bowling as a new hobby that he 
became interested in the possibilities of improving existing equipment. He took 
and results have been startling. 





Company and hire extra help to meet 
the demand. 

Once the company was operating 
smoothly he turned his mind to an- 
other problem which had been troub- 
ling him. The traditional method of 
measuring a bowler’s grip is to have 
him fit his fingers into a ball drilled 
with many holes, choosing the grip 
which permits just enough clearance 
to permit a pencil to pass between his 
palm and the surface of the ball as 
he is holding it. 

On every side Bergere heard com- 
plaints on the difficulty of getting a 
proper fit. Analyzing the problem, he 
concluded that the fallacy in the con- 
ventional system lay in the fact that 
the hand was not relaxed while the 
choice was being made. To overcome 
this he designed a “grip gauge” which 
operated on the principle of a circular 
slide rule. It’s a round piece of card- 
board with a hole in the middle 
through which the bowler sticks his 
thumb. By revolving the gauge he can 
instantly read the exact measurement 
of his “span” on the outside edge. 
Another indicator enables him to de- 
termine thé diameter of the hole which 
should be drilled to fit each finger. 
Simple, you say? Certainly, but the 
fact ‘remains that no one had thought 
of it before. The same may be said 
for Bergere’s light weight travelling 
ball, which is filled with water to 
bring it to the regulation sixteen 
pounds. 





i, ores HAS PATENTED his grip 
gauge under the name of “Fit- 
rite”. With it he distributes an in- 
struction sheet which also gives direc- 
tions for the correct determination of 
pitch in each finger hole. Seasoned 
keglers are apt to pick up this gadget 
with a condescending smile. Once they 
see what it will do, their cynicism 
turns to amazement. 

If you have not already done so, 
you may now pause to reflect on the 
truth of the old saying that necessity 
mothers invention. All of the develop- 
ments flowing from Bergere’s hobby 
shop have been answers to distinct 
needs, shortcomings in articles of ac- 
cepted usage. His next contribution 
runs true to form, the direct out- 
growth of another wartime shortage. 

“Either I’m going to have to get 
some new pins or go out of business,” 
the proprietor of a bowling alley re- 
marked one night. 

“What's holding you up?” Bergere 
asked. 

“Just about everybody in the coun- 
try,” replied the proprietor. “There 
just isn’t enough maple to go around. 
The government takes most of what 
there is and the furniture manufac- 
turers get the rest. Look at this pin.” 


What had once been a polished and 
symmetrical piece of wood was now 
a splintered and battle scarred veteran. 
The body was pulpy, part of the sur- 
face had been torn off by the sudden 
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With an electric drill Emric Bergere drills new holes in a bowling ball for 
a bowler who has changed his grip. The old holes are plugged with plastic. 


impact of flying balls. 

“It starts right here at the base,” 
explained the business man. “After the 
edges are pounded in you can’t tell 
what kind of a score you'll roll. Some- 
times you'll get a good ‘mix,’ the pins 
will really knock each other down, and 
other times they topple over like dead 
pigeons.” 


GAIN BERGERE HIED himself to 
his workshop, this time with the 
conviction that there could well be 
nice financial returns in store if he 
came up with a solution. You guessed 
it — his beloved plastics were again 
called out to strut their stuff. 

For one who had already accom- 
plished so much, it might seem that 
a project calling for application of 
plastic coating to a wood pin would 
be as simple as child’s play. But there 


are certain requirements which com- 
plicate matters. 

In the first place, the weight of the 
pin may not be altered. Secondly, the 
diameter must be the same, both to 
meet specifications and to permit the 
use of pin setting machines. Beyond 
that there is the more esthetic quality 
of the bowler’s insistence upon the 
sound of crashing wood when the ten- 
pins go flying. 

At the same time he was confronted 
with these problems, Bergere had to 
make sure that his coating would 
adhere properly to wood and still re- 
main unaffected by the terrific pound- 
ing it would be called upon to take. 
He found materials hard to obtain— 
suppliers were loath to ship a few 
pounds for experimental purposes to 
a hobbyist when they had large con- 
cerns crying for carload lots. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Despite all this, Bergere finally 
emerged from his shop with a pin 
that met all requirements and would 
stand up under 2,000 games of con- 
tinuous play. Moreover, he did not 
need new wood to start from. He 
could revitalize old pins, make them 
as new and far more serviceable than 
old fashioned ones fresh from the 
factory. 

His process begins with a step as 
new as it is effective. First the pin is 
sheathed in a stockinette of glass cloth, 
a covering which resembles nothing so 
much as the nylon hose which are 
again appearing on the market. Then 
it is dipped in resin and “cured” in 
an oven. This is repeated until several 
coats have been applied. 


AS NEWS OF THIS development 
spread, Bergere was besieged 
with requests for pins from all over 
the country. Industrialists invited him 
east and asked to see a demon- 
stration of his process. Negotiations 
which would have permitted any one 
of these eastern firms to manufacture 
the pins on a royalty basis bogged 
down at the last minute. This did not 
concern Bergere. He wanted to make 
absolutely sure his pins would stand 
the test of time, and once he was 
satisfied on that score he wasn’t going 
to be put in the position of the in- 
ventor who sells his product for.a 
fraction of its worth. In the interven- 
ing time he has made definite im- 
provements. Fully as important, he’s 
had fun doing it. 

Many people who have been hand- 
ling bowling equipment all of théir 
lives are astounded at the contribu- 
tions of this layman who stepped into 
the field so recently. Bergere has two 
big advantages over many of those 
he has so quickly outdistanced. First 
there is his inquiring mind, which re- 
fuses to accept the old dictum, “What 
is, is good.” Then there is his fresh 
approach, his ability as a newcomer 
to see old problems as new and stim- 
ulating ones. 

Some of his ideas are as ingenious 
and simple as-the thought which 
prompted the addition of a rubber tip 
to the standard lead pencil or the twist 
of wire to form a paper clip. As might 
be expected, these ideas always come 
more readily to a person who plays 
with them as a hobby rather than 
working with them for a livelihood. 
And in Bergere’s case, the results have 
been so satisfactory that once they're 
put to use he'll be able to spend all of 
his time developing new ones. 
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ESTABLISHING YOUR OWN 
HOBBY BUSINESS 


LTHOUGH AS A GENERAL tule 

this column makes a practice of 
acquainting you with free govern- 
ment publications, there is a series 
of booklets which every potential 
profitable hobbyist should know about, 
even though they are only available 
for a nominal fee. This is the series 
put out by the Department of Com- 


_ merce on how to establish and operate 


businesses of various kinds. Prepared 
in cooperation with trade organiza- 
tions and the armed forces, they are 
intended to outline some of the funda- 
mental business practices that should 
be followed before and after launch- 
ing an enterprise. 

Some of the essential factors covered 
are economic prospects, advantages 
and disadvantages, capital require- 
ments, display and advertising, man- 
agement and personnel, equipment 
needed. Pamphlet prices range from 
10 cents to 35 cents for 35-page to 
202-page publications, which cover 
such hobby businesses as book stores, 
electrical appliance and radio shops, 
gift and art shops, jewelry store, mail 
order business, metal working shop, 
music store, newspaper, painting and 
decorating, sporting goods, wood- 
working shop, etc. Write direct to the 
Department of Commerce to see if 
there is a booklet on how to establish 
and operate the hobby business, in 
which you are specifically interested. 
ADDRESS: Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





ANTIQUES A MODERN HOBBY 


ROM 25 TO 50 PER CENT of the 
enthusiasts who attend antique 
auctions make a hobby of this pastime, 
with 50 to 75 per cent of the audience 
consisting of professional dealers. The 
latter are by no means given the pref- 
erence in auction houses. Antique 
hobbyists are definitely benefiting 
from current antique prices, now rang- 
ing from two to three times higher 
than the pre-war level. 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 











How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


Incidentally, one of Washington's 
better known antique hobbyists is 
Mrs. William Walter Husband, widow 
of the former Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. With her lifetime hobby turned 
into a part time profession, Mrs. Hus- 
band has expanded her business to 
the extent of converting two barns 
into a shop. You who take your col- 
lecting seriously will be interested in 
knowing that Mrs. Husband is con- 
sidered an authority on Bennington 
pottery — a much sought after col- 
lector’s item. 





REGIONAL HOBBY 
ASSISTANCE 


ANY OF THE REGIONAL offices 

of the Department of Com- 
merce issue a regular newsletter which 
contains many valuable facts, as well 
as lists of free sources of information. 
Thus, a recent newsletter issued by 
the Richmond, Virginia district office 
offered such free publications as 
Planning a Flower Show Exhibit, and 
Facts on Ornamental Metal Shops. 
Your regional or district office may 
also issue such a newsletter that can 
be made available free to you. To 
track down this possibility, write to 
the U. S. Commerce Department, 
Washingtorz: 25, D. C. to inquire 
where your regional office is located. 
Then write direct to that office and 
ask what service or services they have 
that could be of benefit to you. 





GOVERNMENT GUIDE 


| ORDER BETTER TO avail yourself 
of the leads provided in this col- 
umn, as well as to initiate inquiries on 
your Own, you may want to send for 
the booklet entitled, Digest of the 
Functions of Federal Agencies. Fifty- 
six pages in length, the booklet tells 
you what section of what government 
agency or department provides what 
type of specialized information that 
may be helpful in your hobby. This 
pamphlet is a free miniature of the 
annual U. S. Government Manual, 
which regularly sells for $1 a copy. 
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ADDRESS: U. S. Information Center, 
1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 







OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LEATHERCRAFTERS 


iw YOU ARE A leathercraft hobbyist, 
you know that hand-tooling leather 
can be a very satisfactory leisure-hour 
pastime. And, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, it can also be 
a highly profitable one, provided you 
are willing to use your leather knowl- 
edge on a larger scale. For instance, 
with spectator and participant sports 
experiencing their biggest boom in 
history this year, there is a correspond- 
ing boom in the demand for leather 
goods. As one example, more and 
more people are sold on the idea of 
buying special shoes for each sport. 

Here are a few other enlightening 
leather facts unearthed by the Com- 
merce Department. To equip America’s 
60,000 baseball teams over a_half- 
million dozen baseballs worth close 
to 2 millions dollars were produced 
during a recent year. Also, a third of 
a million dozen soft balls, and 1,200,- 
000 mits and gloves were manufac- 
tured. Equally high sales occur in 
leather equipment for such sports as 
football, basketball, soccer, bowling, 
riding, hunting, mountain climbing, 
flying, skiing, etc., which, as you know, 
require such leather equipment as 
balls, pads, helmets, ‘jackets, reins, 
saddles, riding crops, harnesses, leashes, 
and innumerable: other items. 

As you can see, the leather sports 
equipment industry is an unlimited 
one, with many small items that a 
beginner might conceivably manufac- 
ture on a small scale. For further in- 
formation and assistance, write: 
ADDRESS: Textile and Leather Sec- 
tion, Office of Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


A CAPITOL BUNNY ITEM - 


EPRESENTATIVE CHENOWETH of 

Colorado has introduced Bill HR 
1640 which would impose a tax on 
imported angora rabbit wool and 
yarn, thus lessening the foreign sales 
competition which you must face as 
a producer of American rabbit angora 
products. 


TO GATHER FUR FACTS 
EPRESENTATIVE REID MURRAY of 


Wisconsin plans figuratively to 
( Continued on Page 55) 
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— OUTWITTING 





N” A HOBBY JUST anybody would 
choose is the one Fred and George 
Huddle of Port Angeles, Washington, 
revel in — wrangling live octopuses. 

The brothers, lanky and fiftyish, live 
in an ancient fishing vessel snugly 
beached on a spit of land called Ediz 


Octopuses 


Roland Ryder-Smith 


Hook, that juts far out into Angeles 
Bay. 

By trade they are “shingle weavers,” 
and for forty hours a week they rip 
cedar bolts from the nearby Olympic 
mountains into sweet scented roofing. 
But after hours and during their two 








































Fred Huddle hangs onto a 60-pound octopus fresh from one of his traps. 
The Huddle brothers sell 2,000 pounds of octopus meat a week. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


In their spare time two 
Washington brothers add 
hundreds of dollars to their 
incomes by battling the 
grasping “‘devilfish.” 


days off the Huddle boys get into their 
two skiffs and row out to where their 
quarry, of evil aspect and eight-limbs, 
abounds under some fifty feet of water. 
Here a line of “traps” is kept set con- 
stantly. 

Though the line is a matter of five 
miles long the Huddles are so well 
versed in all the details of their curious 
hobby and so adept at handling the 
gear involved that it’s merely a bit of 
spare time fun for them, with a nice 
share of health-promoting exercise 
thrown in. : ; 


NLY A MINIMUM OF tackle is 
needed for such a pastime as 
theirs; merely a few hundred roughly 
built two-foot-long boxes open at one 
end, a matter of five miles of stout 
rope, a pulley or two, half a dozen 
“live” lockers for keeping their catch 
until shipping day, and the two skiffs. 
Not even a vestige of bait or lure is 
needed. Because an octopus is the 
ocean’s dourest isolationist — he even 
hates his mate and his family — and 
has his baleful eyes forever peeled for 
a sea-bottom hideout, the Huddles 
simply throw a small boulder in each 
of the box-traps for ballast and let 
them down, to lie sidewise among the 
kelp. 

The “devilfish,” as the flabby, grasp- 
ing uglies are called in the Pacific 
Northwest, thinks the box with its 
shadowy interior is a little cave fixed 
up specially for him. As of course it is. 
So hugging his dinner of perhaps a 
fat crab or juicy flounder, the octy 
carries it inside to devour away from 
ptying eyes as hungry arid malevolent 
as his own. 


RAPS ARE FASTENED at intervals 
onto a five-mile length of rope. 
As one is hauled to the surface for 
inspection the last one goes below 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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This Menths Crossword Puggle 


ACROSS 


- Whim 
- Squeeze 
. Marked with time 


Nocturnal carnivore 


17. Textile 


Rounded molding 


. Advertisement 
- Amount 

- Enough 

. Jewish month 


Nothing 


f Nought 
. Large bird 


Fuss 


a Masterstroke 


—, 


. Lay 
: Erbium (abbr.) 


1 ll 


Pull apart 


- To bid beforehand 
. Wicked 

. Goddess of hunting 
. Aurum (abbr.) 

. Latvian coin 

. Ardor 

. Strong alkalines 

. Post postcriptum 


(abbr.) 


- Female sheep 
. Lyric set to music 
. Roman weight of one 


pound 


- Long time 
- Pointed piece of metal 
. Venture 

. Back (prefix) 


Fruit 


. Frozen crystals 
. Go through again 


Biblical garden 


- Smile 

- Mental power 

. South Dakota (abbr.) 
. Case for small articles 


Publish 


; Colon (pl.) 
. Return blow 
. Social gathering of 


men only 


. Selfish natures (pl.) 
. Male human being 


. Station (abbr.) 

. High temperature 
- Bag (abbr.) 

. Filled with glee 

. Straight 

- Girl's name 

- Discourage: 


- French coin 
. Receiving set 
- Noun suffix 


. Ale 

. Ku Klux Klan 
. Proetor 

- Sun god 


Organ of sight 


. Musical ditty 
. Nose 
- Bring about 


Farewell 


; Weight unit - 


Evade 


. Grief 
. Child 


a tay 

. Stringed instrument 
- Want 

. Public house 

. Fish eggs 

- Wheel hub 

. Metal bar 

. Secretion of liver 


. Herb 

- Beam of light 

. Pertaining to Pope 
. Silver coin 

. Break of day 

. Lay (past part.) 




































































































































































































































































































































































CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


IRST PRIZE OF $7.50 in the Sep- 

tember crossword puzzle contest 
has been awarded to Mrs. Orville 
Olson, Cortland, Illinois, whose puzzle 
appears on this page. Entries for the 
October contest are now being re- 
ceived, and non-prize winning puzzles 
entered in previous contests will be 


considered for the October award. Re- 


member each entry must include the 
unsolved puzzle diagram, and solved 


diagram and the key of definitions, as 
well as a signed statement to the effect 
that the puzzle is original with the 
sender. One person may submit an un- 
limited number of entries. In case of 
a tie duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
If you want your puzzle returned, in- 
clude a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope. If your puzzle is not returned 
immediately, it is because the judges 
are still considering it for a prize. 


Answers on page 64 


. Approaches . 71. Heroic 91. Lips (comb. form) 
. Obstinate quadrupeds 74. Mesh-woven fabrics 92. Wrath 
. Beverages prepared 76. Extensive 94, 
from leaves 78. Smallest particle of an . 96. Profit 
. Close element 98. Without change 
. ae indotarminnte 80. Fruits 101. Born 
' quantity 82. Close of day (PI.) 104. Sailor 
- Intone 84. Attitude of support 107. King Edward (abbr.) 
. Sketched 85. Lament 109. Guinea (abbr.) 
. Knot i 87. Diseased goatee (suffix) 110. Hugh ( ‘x 
Instruction 89. A digit of the foot 112. Railroad (abbr.) 
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Two young war veterans’ 
successful search for the 
secret of an “inbuilt” 
frankfurter sandwich 
establishes them in business 
for themselves. 


| per one UP IN THE dog house is a 

i sign of success for two young 
war veterans who have been trying 
to get there ever since one of them 
got an idea at a Texas air field. 

“My partner and I,” explains 30- 
year-old Edwin S. Waldmire of Spring- 
field, Illinois, “call our new food 
product ‘Cozy Dogs’ and our stand at 
Lake Springfield, ‘Cozy Dog House’. 
What really started as an idle hobby 
has turned into a profitable—and we 
hope permanent—business. 

“I got the idea while stationed with 
the air corps in Texas. A fellow in 
camp kept our mouths watering with 
his vivid ravings of ‘super’ hot dogs 
he had eaten. He said they consisted 
of plump juicy wieners covered with 
a cornmeal coating, then baked to a 
turn. 

“Naturally the first chance we got, 
we decided to find out if they were 
as good as the kid had said. We all 
agreed; they certainly lived up to his 
advance publicity. We had never eaten 
so much crispy hot goodness in a 
single sandwich. But we didn’t like 
the long wait before the ‘dogs’ were 
baked through. This took the edge off 
my previous ravenous appetite. 


“In camp that night, I started won- 
dering why the baking process couldn’t 
be speeded up. I spent hours idly 
amusing myself trying to figure this 
out. But it wasn’t until after I was out 


While Donald Strand looks on, his 
“Cozy Dog House” partner, Edwin S. 
Waldmire, hands an eager customer 
one of the unique frankfurter sand- 
wiches which the two young men have 
evolved. The hot dog is encased in a 
jacket of dough and then baked. 


ERNIZING 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





the HOT DOG 


Mona Rayburn 
Photographs by David Beatty and C. Belyen 


of service and home again, that } 
really started concentrating on it. Solv- 
ing seemingly difficult problems 
always has interested me. This one 
promised to be a stickler. But I’d made 
up my mind; I'd perfect an ‘inbuilt’ 
hot dog, cooked to a turn in a jiffy, 
or know the reason why it couldn’t be 
done.” 


WEN ASKED JUST what an “in- 
built” hot dog is, Waldmire 
explains, “Just a glorified hot dog 
sandwich that dispenses with a bun. 

“After my family—as well as friends 
—had patiently served as guinea pigs, 
eating countless ‘dog’ sandwiches, the 
idea of commercializing on my hobby 





occurred to me. 

“A college pal, Donald Strand of 
Galesburg, Illinois, listening eageriy 
to my plans, got the fever. My experi- 
ments started all over. We used one 
end of Dad’s big garage for an office 
and a lab. We spent weeks in planning 
and figuring. Our troubles are by no 
means ended but we have definite 
ideas, which are working out very 
well. 

“Don’s folks 


have been in the 


bakery business for years. It was nat- 
ural for him to take over the job of 
perfecting the dough formula. At firs: 
that enriched flour almost stumped us; 
but now that we are able to purchase 
white flour we are turning out a 
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Second helpings were in order when 
Donald Strand and Edwin S. Waldmire 
introduced their “Cozy Dogs’ at a 
Shrine smoker in Springfield, Illinois. 


lighter, finer product.” 

Waldmire is general sales manager 
of the company. Each member of his 
family contributes advice and help 
about sales and inventions. His 
mother, who is a former school 
teacher, drew the clever “Dog couple” 
with arms entwined, which forms the 
company’s trademark. This trademark, 
“Cozy Dogs—Linked from Coast to 
Coast,” has been copyrighted. 


HE BOYS HAD MORE than the usual 
difficulties in starting their busi- 
ness. At first they impaled the “dogs” 
lengthwise on wooden lollypop sticks; 
held the free end with pliers—dipped 
the “dog” in batter—then plunged 1: 
in a deep kettle of hot fat. The result 
was a deliciously golden-brown out- 
side but a very raw inside! The fat 
had been too hot. This was easily 
remedied. Then the plier method 
proved too slow. As fast as one prob- 
lem was solved, up popped another! 
Their next invention was a doubie- 
edged rack; fitted with spring clothes 
pins for holding the “dogs.” This was 
a distinct improvement, but still much 
too slow as the “dogs” had to be re- 
leased one at a time. They later aban- 
doned this rack for sanitary reasons. 
“Then we found the handles of our 
racks becoming ‘uncomfortably hot, 
after a few minutes,” Waldmire says. 
“Now we are working on a new style 
plastic handle; and we are experiment- 
ing with various grades of steel for the 
prongs. All our racks have been made 
especially for us here in Springfield, 
from plans we have worked out to- 
gether. 

“Our first batter mix was a mess,” 
he ruefully admits. “We had too much 
flour,. not enough cornmeal. We 
started by using water for blending 
but the taste wasn’t just right. Whole 
milk proved much too rich. When 
we thought the blend perfect, it proved 
too thin by stubbornly sliding off the 
‘dog.’ This was easily overcome by 
adding a little more flour. At last the 
mix was as nearly perfect as we could 
make it. 

“Our next headache was the deep 
fryer. The usual French fryer hadnt 
worked any too well. Projections on 
the inside of the fryer tore the dough 
apart before the cooking was com- 
pleted. Our kettle was too shallow; 


we solved this by having one madethis new employee. 








to our own specifications. It is of 
highly polished steel. 

“We've been trying out a new 
method of heating these fat kettles. 
At present we are trying a series of 
coils around the bottom of the kettle. 
This isn’t exactly perfect — but we 
have hopes of eventually making it so.” 


HE TWO YOUNG MEN — with the 

asistance of Waldmire’s wife and 
brother—opened for business July 4, 
1946, at Lake Springfield Beach House. 
Their counter was in one corner of 
the dance floor, under an attractive 
dark green canvas canopy, with the 
name “Cozy Dog House” in large 
white lettering. The stand did a sell 
out business each day it was open. 


These delicious palate tempting hot 
dogs sold so fast the boys jubilantly 
decided to’ operate a concession at the 
Illinois State Fair in August. The 


weather cooperated by turning cold- 


and rainy the entire ten days of the 
fair; ideally perfect for “Cozy Dogs” 
and hot coffee! 

When a thoroughly disgusted busi- 
ness-less photographer operating a 
booth down the street from the boys 
saw how they were prospering, ihe 
quickly decided to investigate. He 
asked the boys about his chances of 
a job with them, provided he sold 
his own outfit. They talked it over, 
then thinking it an excellent idea, 
hired him. Waldmire had another idea 
in the back of his mind concerning 





ye THE FAIR closed he put his 
plan into effect by sending the 
new man on a tour of the South. Here 
he followed his original photographic 
itinerary. Taking the equipment used 
at the fair, he made and sold “Cozy 
Dogs” at all the large fairs and carni- 
vals. His first stop at Alton, Illinois, 
netted him over $200. 


“We'll have several new racks ready 
shortly,” Waldmire estimates. “Sales- 
men are covering various territories 
for us, selling cooking equipment as 
well as mix. Later on we plan to open 
a store in downtown Springfield. That 
will be when we are sure of an ade- 
quate supply of ingredients. 

“One night recently we served ‘Cozy 
Dogs’ at a Shrine smoker. As almost 
everyone demanded ‘seconds’ we feel 
sure our product has improved in the 
past year. We enjoyed it a lot and 
have further ideas along the same 
lines. 

“We've never let a suspicion of 
doubt enter our minds about our ulti- 
mate success. Perhaps we have had 
more than our share of discourage 
ments. But that’s water over the dam 
now. Our project has taken months 
of planning, working and figuring by 
the whole family. 

“To sum it all up; we've had~head- 
aches, lots of fun and pleasure mixed 
together, not counting the interesting 
as well as profitable, contacts we've 
made.” 

He grinned engagingly, adding, “We 
are in the ‘Cozy Dog’ business to stay.” 
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Helping Architects See 
What They’re Doing 


(Continued from Page 27) 


house elevation on the matboard. This 
is the most important part of the 
whole process, for if the smallest error 
is made the model will be wrong. The 


drawing must be correct to 1/64 of » 


an inch — and that is about the width 
of a lead pencil mark. Miss Holgate 
uses a T-square, triangle, and various 
scaled rules to produce absolute pre- 
cision in the elevation drawing. 


If the house is of clapboard, the 
matboard is scored to give the proper 
finish to the building. This scoring, 
too, must be exact, the precise pro- 
portionate width of the clapboard to 
be used. If the model is to be a house 
of stone, the matboard is given a very 
thin coat of Swedish putty and water. 
This finish is a base for the effect of 
the stone or brick which is needed 
to produce the final effect. 


It can be painted to simulate sand- 
stone, limestone or whatever is to be 
used as building material in the design, 
as shown on the blueprint. 


HE PLAN FOR WINDOWS is next 

given attention. Window areas 
are cut in with a razor blade. Behind 
the open rectangles left by the cutting, 
“windows” are glued. The “windows” 
are cardboards upon which shades, 
curtains, and shadows are painted. 
This takes a lot of time but is worth 
it, for it takes away the empty, un- 
occupied look which the finished 
model would otherwise have. Putting 
in the shadows is very important be- 
cause the effort of the model maker 
is to produce a three-dimensional ef- 
fect, and omitting the shadows leaves 
the windows with a strange flat look, 
instead of the appearance of rooms 
inside the walls. 


This same effect of perspective 
applies to the trim. Now is the time 
to apply it if any is indicated. Various 
sorts of Scotch tape are used to make 
window frames, columns, etc. A single 
strip may be used or several may be 
pasted one over the other to give the 
illusion of thickness, to cast “the re- 
quisite shadow, and so get the effect 
desired. These shadows are of extreme 
importance to most modern archi- 
tects. To handle the tape most easily 
it is put on an acetate board and cut 
with a razor. 


N™ THE MODEL is ready to be 
cut, bent and glued into proper 


shape. This is a real job, which de- 
mands great care. After the elevations 
are cut, the corners must be mitered 
on the inside and cut very slightly on 


_the outside to make the bending easy 


and neat. 


Small pieces of wood or heavy 
cardboard are used to reinforce the 
corners on the inside with plenty of 
glue to give strength. To be satis- 
factory for this work, glue should be 
of a moderately quick-drying variety. 


The roof is measured and cut from 
matboard, according to the need of 
the model. It receives a coating of 
grey Scotch tape, applied in narrow 
overlapping strips, beginning at the 
lower edge of the roof. When the 
fitting is perfect, it is glued in place 
and painted. 

Chimneys are added last as called 
for by the plans, following the pro- 
cedures of drawing, cutting, scoring, 
painting and gluing as was done with 
walls and roof. 


HEN THE GLUE on the model is 
entirely dry, it is ready for 
mounting. A wooden or plywood base 
is used. Upon it a matboard is attached 
firmly with glue and small nails. If there 
are ground elevations to be made they 
are taken care of by inserting some 
sort of “stuffing” under the matboard 
in whatever proportionate slope is 
shown by the plan. 

This matboard is given a thin coat 
of glue and dusted with fine sand. 
A coating of green paint turns the 
dried sand base into verdant “grounds” 
upon which paths, walks, driveways, 
or flower-beds may be placed. In it, 
too, “trees” may be set out. 


To give the house a good firm 


base, Miss Holgate cuts the proper - 


outline of the house in the place on 
the mounting board where it is to be 
located. The cut is made through the 
matboard, down to the wooden base. 
The matboard is removed and the 
model glued firmly to the board base. 


OW THE LANDSCAPING is added. 

Rubber sponge is used for fol- 
iage of whatever shrubs, trees or flow- 
ers are needed. Cable wire is used for 
tree trunks; to give a simulated bark 
to the wire trees, they are painted 
with a mixture of thin brown paint 
mixed with Swedish putty. The trees 
are imbedded in the mounting board 
and attached with glue. The other 
end of the cable wire is untwisted, 
the green sponge foliage cemented as 
desired to make a willow, a maple, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


an oak or any shrubbery according to 
form. 

On one model which Miss Holgate 
had made were extensive flower gar- 
dens with blossoms made from tiny 
bright bits of varicolored rubber 
sponge. Landscaping calls for ingenu- 
ity. 

It is easy to see that a minimum of 
material combined with a maximum 
of time and precision of workmanship 
will produce a business of making 
miniature scale models. 


Along the Hobby 
Book Shelf 


(Continued from Page 8) 


want to be involved in any unnecessary 
expense and his advice on this matter 
is extremely valuable. Then he takes 
up the various techniques involved 
in metalcraft. They include cutting, 
filing, sawing and bending; fretwork 
and pierce designs; hammered work; 
tempering, annealing and pickling; 
embossing and chasing; forming; plan- 
ishing and fluting; etching; enameling; 
soldering and riveting, and coloring 
and finishing. 


R. MANZONI CONCLUDES his 

book with a chapter on some 
articles which a beginner can make, 
provided that he has familiarized him- 
self with the directions for the various 
processes described in the preceding 
chapters and provided he has prac- 
ticed the technique of each process 
until he has gained a degree of skill 
and confidence. Instructions are in- 
cluded for the making of a tea tile, 
a desk set, book ends, a desk’ clock, 
bracelets and napkin ring, a colonial 
sconce, and a lantern. 


“It has been possible,” concludes 
the author, “to describe in this chapter 
only a limited number of articles 
which can very easily be made by a 
beginner in metalcraft. However, after 
one has followed the directions for the 
various processes given in the preced- 
ing chapters and the applications of 
them to these few simple things, he 
will be able, by himself, to develop 
ideas for making numerous other 
articles and applying more intricate 
decoration. It is, in fact, through the 
stimulation of his creative impulses 
that the worker can derive the full 
enjoyment of working in metal, which 
he may even develop to the point 
where it ceases to be a handicraft and 
becomes a real art.” 
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Hobbying in Washington 
(Continued from Page 49) 


make the fur fly on Capitol Hill. 
He has been named chairman of an 
Agriculture sub-committee which will 
explore the fur industry, including 
domestic production, imports, and ex- 
ports. It is estimated that our wild 
fur catch during 1945 was valued at 
more than 100 million dollars, with 
farm production worth more than 8 
million dollars. Retail trade for that 
same year totalled about a half billion 
dollars. Representative Murray feels 
that the government should do every- 
thing possible to encourage this in- 
dustry which has attracted thousands 
of hobbyists. 


PATENT COSTS TO 
SKYROCKET? 


T HAS OFTEN BEEN said that the 
patent system has made America 
the strongest industrial nation in the 
world. For before that system was 
started in the United States the entire 
world had produced less than one im- 
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Numerous other Accessories for your 
complete leathercraft hobby. 


Free Catalog on Request 
Ester Leather Company 
145 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 














For Your Collection 







Rare, valuable, genu- 
ine METEORITE from 
 shayrong 8 ape met nog, unted Makes important ‘addi- 
on to any collection. ounted on card containing com- 
plete description. Ready to mail! ‘ 
Given with Order for Sample Copy of 
Newest Geology Magazine 
Features the scientific one human inter- 
est side of geology. Absorbing articles, 
photos, maps, etc. Most complete —_ 
mation about sources of minerals, 
sils and supplies. Invaluable to ae. 
dents, teachers, collectors, hobbyi: 
gem cutters. Used in Geology Dept. of 
leading universities. Monthly. 
WRITE for Sample Copy. Get FREE 
Meteorite. Send name and only 25¢ for 
packing and mailing. Supply limited. 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
The Earth Science Digest, Box 57-H, Omaha 3, Nebr. 
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portant invention per century. It is this 
very patent system which has helped 
raise many a tinkering hobbyist from 
obscurity to wealth and fame, simply 
by protecting his invention. 


Some patent authorities feel that 
hobbyists would be adversely affected 
by Congressional Bill HR 2520. If this 
Michener Bill were to become a law, 
it would raise the fee for filing a 
patent from $30 to $50, and for a 
reissue application from $30 to $100. 
Other fees would be doubled, and still 
others tripled, thus making it more 
costly for hobbyists to protect their 
product with a patent. 





LAND OF MILK 
AND HONEY 


HE AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 

gives promise of a future land of 
“milk and honey.” Experiments are 
now being conducted in the depart- 
ment to combine honey and dairy 
products into tooth-soothing sweets, 
which would serve to stimulate the 
now thriving hobby of bee-keeping. 




















It's EASY to Weave with Smooth 


Strong ily 





Rugs, men’s suiting, luncheon sets, drapes 
—whatever you make—will be at its best 


Yarns 


when you weave with Lily yarns. Colorfast, 
boilproof, Lily yarns are easy to handle, and 
will preserve your designs indefinitely. 


Hand weaving deserves the best yarn, so 
for color, lustre and strength. 


choose Lily... 


For every article you make, select your color 
and size from the wide Lily assortment. Send to- 
day for samples, prices and your copy of our latest 
booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions” — sent 


free postpaid. Use coupon, 


NAME 





WEAVING WITH LILY YARNS 
AT PENLAND, N. C, 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. 0, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions” 





STREET 
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CITY 


STATE 
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A Smart Shop for 
A Smart Hobbyist 


(Continued from Page 37) 


with her exquisite handmade dresses 
for tiny tots. 

One thing Ruth is especially partic- 
ular about. Everything accepted must 
be of the finest in quality and work- 
manship. 


| eee AT MIONE SHOP are high, 
but no one has complained about 
that yet, and customers keep coming 
back for more of the same. Not that 
you find ‘more of the same’ in this 
shop. No two dresses are alike. You 
get original and exclusive models. 

There are a few things sold for as 
little as $3.98 but sales of $40 for a 
3-piece set—dress, slip and cap—are 
not. unusual. Junior comes in for his 
share also — exquisitely embroidered 
rompers (which he’s too young to 
complain about) knitted and crocheted 
sets, suits tailored to a king’s taste and 
story book toys galore. 


“Don’t get the idea my success has 

been all ‘ups’ and no ‘downs’” Ruth 
says. “I’ve had both and weathered 
them pretty well. For instance, there 
were lucky breaks—like the box of 
things I bought from the man who 
got them at an auction. He didn’t know 
what was in the box and let me have 
it for what he paid—$54 complete. 
With my heart in my mouth I opened 
it and found 11 of the most gorgeous 
dolls I’ve ever seen in my life. Some 
were over 3-feet tall, with real hair and 
dressed in- exquisite satin dresses of 
rainbow hues. They were the Madame 
Elexander French dolls which are used 
by famous designers as their models. 
I sold nine of them at $25 each; the 
other two I keep for display purposes. 
Of course this was an out of this world 
sort of thing that might happen once 
in a lifetime—but it did happen along 
with many other wonderful things. 
_ “On the other hand there was the 
salesman who sent in an order for 25 
cap and bag sets, which I sent him 
and from that day to this I have seen 
and heard nothing from him. Just a 
deep, deep silence — and 25 lovely 
little crocheted sets gone but not for- 
gotten.” 


Re CALHOUN IS building an 
enviable business from a hobby 
such as almost any woman has at her 
fingertips. “Frankly,” she says, “I be- 
lieve one can take almost any garment 
or toy and by adding an unusual touch 
or some exquisite handwork, work it 


into the basis of a paying business. It 
takes planning, quality workmanship 
and ‘stickability.. One may stay in her 
home and turn out only what she can 
handle alone, or she can find ‘hobby 
workers’ to help—all on consignment 
basis. Whichever one you decide on, 
you'll need lots of patience (she evi- 
dently remembers the 3-weeks behind 
the card table without a sale). Don’t 
listen to too many advisors—they mean 
well but you'll get all mixed up — 
use your own judgment and always 
keep success, never failure, in your 
mind.” 

Working a hobby into a profitable 
business is being done by hundreds of 
women all over the country. It requires 
little money to start, can be done at 
home on a part-time basis and can 
reach amazing heights. It is essential 
to keep up with the times, Ruth thinks. 
“Trends in business must be watched 
and followed and your creation must 
be a little different or a little better or 
a little catchier than the other fellow’s,” 
she says. “Any woman can take her 
flair for unusual handwork, or an orig- 
inal or ingenious idea and make the 
success she dreams of today a glorious 
reality tomorrow.” 


Outwitting 
Octopuses 


(Continued from Page 50) 


again hopefully. When an octopus is 
pulled up, the fun begins. Sometimes 
the brutes are sulky and refuse to come 
out of their temporary lair; in which 


~ case yanking does no good whatever. 


Wild horses couldn’t jerk an octopus 
once those thousands of sucker-cups 
along his “arms”, each one with a 











—teuch it 
and leaves 
fold up like 
UMBRELLA 
to open in 
about 15- 
minutes. All who see and touch 
this mysterious plant need no 
persuasion to buy it. For pleasure 
and profit grow and sell these 
MAGIC-PLANTS at TOP prices 
from $1.00 to $5.00 eacn. At 8 
weeks plants attain height of 12 
inches, flowers are Rose-Purple 
or Lavender. 1 pkt. 60 to 80 seeds 
with E-Z directions $1.00, or 6 
pkts. for $5.00. For extra cash 
order yours right now. 


Lightning Speed Mfg. Co. 





P.O. Box 115-E, Streator, II. 














PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


grip of 19 pounds per square inch, 
take hold. At other times the hobby- 
ists’ strange prey will ooze out with 
dangerous tentacles waving. Then the 
lads have to “wrangle him.” That’s 
where skill and agility count. Pouncing 
on the writhing beast suddenly, getting 
a handhold on either side of that weird 
head, one of the brothers lifts him 
and hurls him into the waiting locker 
before the animal has a chance to twine 
around wrist, ankles or neck, and the 
tight lid comes down. 


When an octy refuses to budge, the 
boys throw a live starfish into the trap. 
Octopuses are as allergic to these many- 
membraned scavengers of the shoreline 
as snakes are to a mongoose. Out he 
comes on the double. On the other 
hand there are times, in winter more 
often, when the pulpy, boneless “devils” 
are relatively tame and can literally be 
poured out of their hiding places into 
the boat. 

“There’s one thing sure,” says Fred, 
“we'll be able to indulge this little 
hobby just as long as we feel like it. 
Octopuses — they run all the way from 
twenty pounds weight to eighty — are 
increasing in numbers in the Bay. Fif- 
teen years ago there weren't half as 
many. Why? Don’t ask me. We only 
catch ‘em. Could be because Mrs. Devil 
lays only 50,000 eggs or so a season. 
Could be because there aren’t more of 
our kind of hobbyists on the job!” 


RED AND GEORGE HUDDLE have 

played along with this outlandish 
but. money-making game for years— 
fifteen to be exact. During the depres- 
sion though they'll tell you the going 
wasn’t so good. They wrangled - the 
devilfish for a few dollars a week. The 
demand, mostly from the Oriental resi- 
dents of the Puget Sound area, was 
keen but by-the-pound rates were at 
low ebb. 

During the recent war the boys took 
things easy as far as octopuses were 
concerned, most of their clientele from 
Nippon having relocated inland. Now 
with the Japanese back and hungry for 
stewed tentacle a la vinagarette sauce 
(it’s white, tender and chicken-like 
when pressure-cooked), the Huddles 
are really cashing in. Twelve cents a 
pound is what the Seattle dealers are 
willing — and eager to pay — f. o. b. 
Ediz Hook, for all the octopus meat 
that Fred and George can get their 
hands on. With a matter of 2,000 


“pounds a week crated for shipment 


on-the-hoof, well, you can see for 
yourself how the commercial pay-off 
has soared. 
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Put Your Church In The Movies 


HOTOGRAPHY IS A _ favorite 
hobby with many people these 
days and I am sure that the mem- 
bers of your Sunday school class or 
church club are no exceptions. If 
you have been trying to earn money 
for your group why not utilize some 
of your photography-minded mem- 
bers? Seek out the owners of movie 
cameras, invest some of your treas- 
ury money in films, and then set to 
work photographing the activities 
of your church. 

Films cost money so it would be 
wise to call a meeting before the 
filming starts, to decide what activi- 
ties of the church should be covered. 
These planned scenes, of course, will 
be apart from the candid camera 
shots that will have to be caught on 
the spur of the moment. 

Film everything from congrega- 
tional scenes to the cradle roll. Have 
your photographers ever on the alert 
to catch human interest scenes. 
Don’t be afraid to mix comedy with 
the dramatic. 

The church calendar mentions a 
business meeting of the Sunday 


school teachers. Be there with a 
camera. The Easter pageant! Beauti- 
ful views should be obtained from 
that. How about the christening of 
the babies? Babies are grand picture 
material. Church suppers, candle- 
light services, young peoples’ meet- 
ings, choir rehearsal, the minister in 
his study, members on their way to 
Sunday morning services. These are 
but a few of the representative shots. 
Be careful to work as many different 
people into the scenes as possible. 


When the church activities have 
been completely covered, edit your 
shots, and combine them into a uni- 
fied picture story. 

Then you are ready for your big 
showing. Set your class members to 
work on publicity and ticket selling. 
Broadcast the news of your movie 
premiere. Invite the church mem- 
bers to come and see themselves as 
others see them. Human nature be- 
ing as it is, there’s no doubt that the 
evening of your showing will find 
you with a full house, and better 
still, a full treasury. 


Erma Richmond 
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First mosquito ever stuffed and 
mounted. 


Camera and Paint Brush 
Profitable Combination 


(Continued from Page 21) 


ture in the center of the mount, on 
the cream colored side. 

Print (with pencil) the title of the 
picture at the foot, and under the left 
side of the print, and print the artist's 
name under the right side. 

I find the college men like black 
frames; and as a result I frame most 
of my pictures in 7 by 9 frames of 
14-inch black molding. 

In consigning pictures to stores, I 
allow a 30 per cent commission. When 
I solicit from house to house, my 
prices are governed by the number of 
pictures ordered. 
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OU cau make 


THESE MOCCASINS! 


ORDER by MAIL 


COMPLETE KIT WITH 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS 


NO EXPERIENCE, TOOLS OR MACHINE NEEDED! 


Moulded, non-marking rubber soles are lock- 
stitched to genuine leather. All parts accurately cut 
with holes punched—ready to complete by hand 
lacing in 3 or 4 hours. Maple wood form for shap- 
ing moccasins included. Win praise and save 
money by making moccasins for yourself, family, 
friends. Order now. Quality guaranteed. Schools 
and groups write for quantity prices. 
ee ee 
EG Send moccasin kit (with wooden form) at $3.50 post- 
paid. | enclose check or money order. 
i Ship C.O.D., plus postage. 
Regular shoe size ; Width. 
(Men's 6-12 [1] Women's 3-9 O Boys’-Girls’ 1-5 
(Or send outline tracing of bare foot) 





NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 








STATE. 


STO-REX CRAFT DIVISION—DEPT.E 
149 NINTH STREET e SAN FRANCISCO 3 « CALIFORNIA 
Leather Specialists Since 1909 
ee ee ee 








N MY FRATERNITY work I use the 
same negatives for a number of 
years, resulting in quite a saving. I 
make up sample prints of the houses, 
and to each sample picture I attach a 
typewritten slip reading “Hand colored 
picture of your house framed complete 
as per sample at $1.50 each. If inter- 
ested, sign below.” I leave my samples 
at the house one day, and pick them 
and the orders up the next. 

I carry my stock and equipment with 
me, get a room in a hotel, turn the 
lights out and do my developing and 
printing in the evening, and my color- 
ing and framing during the day, and 
my delivering at meal time, when you 
may be sure the boys are all on hand. 

It’s a great business. You meet some 
fine people, and you make money. 




















MAKE SEA SHELL JEWELRY AT HOME 


No tools or experience necessary. Work right on your kitchen table. Complete home 
instructien course, beautifully photographed, shows you how to make 75 designs of Earrings, 
Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Necklaces, Bracelets; also cand 
wall plaques, candle sticks, etc. Explains fully simple home methods o 
Illustrates 55 kinds of sea shells and fish scales. 
dreds of raw materials at wholesale prices. Complete course only $1.00 postpaid. Beginner's 


Pins, Sprays, 
golding, glow-in-dark processes. 
kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). No C.O.D. orders. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 





Bex 4550-B30 
“Largest Shellcraft Supply Heuse in U. s.” 


dishes, ash trays, 
dyeing, pearlizing, 
Lists hun- 


Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Talk About Your Hobby 


(Continued from Page 45) 


I tucked them carefully in 4 box, but 
when beginning I failed to find the 
notes in the first box I opened, so [ 
kept on talking, all the while being 
on the lookout for that piece of paper. 
I found it as I opened the very last 
box. The next time I went noteless, 
but after more than two years of this 
I find that once more I am in need of 
reminders. So many things have hap- 
pened that I just can’t remember to 
tell them all, and so something in- 
teresting is forgotten. 

I usually begin by telling the aud- 
ience why we started making dolls, 
and when we started, how many we 
have made, etc. I also say that if they 
want lots of interesting things to hap- 
pen to them, they should make dolls 
too, and then I mention my radio 
talks, giving lessons to teachers and 
girl scouts, being written up in maga- 
zines and papers, sending and receiv- 
ing dolls to and from far places. I bring 
along the magazines, for they have the 
family picture too, and people are 
always interested to know what the 
rest of us look like. I don’t dwell on 
any one thing, so that they will feel 
that I am boasting. But it does give 
them a background for the hobby. 


WE I sHOW THE magazines I 
tell of the amusing things that 
happened while” the photographers 
were at work, of the long hours, and 
the reactions of the family and my- 
self. Once a lady asked me how I felt 
when I won $500 from PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. on a doll story, and I told 
them how I had gone down the icy 
hills to the mail box, and found the 
letter with the check, and how I flew 
right up that road, ice and all, talking 
to myself, and laughing wildly in my 
great excitement, eager for the thrill of 
telling my family. I tell them of the 
doll that has three faces — the first 
two failed, so I just added more silk 
over the spoiled face and tried again. 
I tell them of the doll with three 
names—our state university chose her 
among the others to go to Washing- 
ton, D. C,, 
home art at an exhibit. I named her 
Greta, the university labeled her 
Gretchen, and when a G.I. bought her 
and sent her to a little English girl 
that she looked like, they named her 
Linden, for the little girl. They also 
laugh when I show my son Tim’s doll, 
and tell how he “swiped” his brother’s 
clay to make the clay head, and how 





to represent Wisconsin . 





swiftly he worked so that he had eight 
faces made before he was found out. 
They want to know about the doll 
that smiled at me when I pulled in 
the corners of her mouth with tiny 
stitches. 


They can see the funny part of it 
when I tell that looking over a cir- 
cular that had been sent me I was 
amazed to find that our tiny house 
was listed as a museum for people 
to visit if they wanted to see hand- 
made dolls. I had to laugh that off 
alone until my husband came in for 
dinner with his usual good-natured 
bantering, and I stopped him, saying 
seriously that he must be quiet, as he 
was entering a museum. 


Ax THESE LITTLE things (and 
there are such incidents con- 
nected with every hobby) are of great 
interest to people. They help keep 
your talk on the light side, or they 
add human interest. Tell these little 
stories as you take out the pieces of 
the hobby you are presenting. 

When you first open the boxes, take 
out the most appealing doll or object 
of your hobby you have. Right then 
and there people love them, and can’t 
wait for the next one to be shown. 
As I show each doll I tell about its 
construction, draw attention to any 
special parts, and tell how we hap- 
pened to make it, or any incidents 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


that happened while making it. As you 
finish talking of the doll, or whatever 
you are showing, place it on the table 
before you, and try to keep the small 
ones in the foreground. Keep the 
colors of the garments harmonizing, 
or contrasting. For instance, I place 
Flora, who is in soft pinks, next to 
Emily, who is in blue, and not next 
to the Spanish lady who is in ‘red and 
black. Or for contrast I put my deli- 
cate white-satin-clad bride next to the 
little warrior who is black and wears 
skin shirts and carries bone daggers, 
Put the larger pieces in the back, it 
makes a prettier display, and saves 
tipping over when someone reaches 
for a little creature who is almost 
hidden. Keep all things that are on 
standards firmly fastened, it will save 
embarrassment, for some people will 
pick them up. If you handle your 
hobby pieces carefully, and mention 
different ones being very delicate or 
breakable, you will find that people 
are especially careful. That is the 
power of suggestion. Then as I put 
down the last doll I usually say, “And 
that is all I have for you.” It’s just 
stating a simple truth, and not drag- 
ging out a talk when the things of 
interest are finished. 


—_ THE TALK is over the people 
will all come up to view the 
hobby closer, and to ask questions. 

















“Johnson! This hobby of yours has got to stop. This is the third trip 


you’ve won to South America this year.” 






















trip 
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Try not to let yourself become en- 
gaged with one person who will talk 
and talk. She no doubt is very inter- 
esting, but it is only politeness to try 
to talk to all the people who wish to 
speak to you. Keep a pencil and pad 
in your purse so that you may write 
down orders for your work, for if your 
hobby involves handmade objects, you 
will have orders. 

So if you have a hobby, don’t hide 
it at home. You love your hobby, and 
others will too, for enthusiasm is 
catching. Share your pleasure with 
others, you will be richer by money, 
and much, much richer by the friends 
and acquaintances you will make. It’s 
lots‘of fun to see people’s faces light 
with interest as they look at your 
work. Present your hobby. 
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postage prepaid. No obligation. 


ICAN SCHOOL OF PHO 


AM TOGRAPHY 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 260-C Chicago 5, Illinois 





Prepare in spare time. Practical 
basic training. Long-established school. 
Send for free booklet, “Opportunities in 
Modern Photography” and particulars. Sent 





Investing in Antiques 
(Continued from Page 31) 


goblet, motto glass platter, sapphire 
blue tumblers, and other articles.” The 
goblet was my lure. A collecter reading 
that advertisement would look me up, 
even if he wasn’t interested in the 
goblet, on the slim chance that I might 
also have an old flask, tea cup or plate, 
for which he was searching. 


Articles sell much quicker and bring 
better prices when arranged attrac- 
tively. Polish your silver, copper and 
brasses to a sparkle. Think up as many 
uses and original ideas for your treas- 
ures as you can. Old pieces of samplers 
or coverlets or lap robes make clever 
wall hangings, chair backs and table 
covers. Small flat irons, old sheep-bells, 
conch sea shells are charming as book- 
ends and door weights. Milk glass 
tooth-pick holders, Victorian china or 
glass hats, and slippers make excellent 
cigarette and match holders. Hen 
dishes, old sugar bowls and spoon 
holders are lovely as flower and plant 
containers. Bottles with ivy often catch 
a bored eye and raise the value of the 
sale. Oil lamps when wired and decor- 
ated with an appropriate chintz or 
parchment shade, often sell when just 
a plain oil lamp would not. Have the 
clocks ticking and striking. There is 
nothing so dead or hard to sell as a 
clock that doesn’t run! 


ON’T THROW ODD pieces away, be- 

cause a mate is broken or lost. 
If you have a stray top to a sugar bowl, 
or a saucer but not its cup, or a teapot 
lid, or a cover to a soup tureen, it may 
be just a piece some collector or buyer 
has been frantically hunting for years 
to complete his set. Once at one of 
my sales, an old lady came into the 
room, and made a bee-line for a win- 
dow where a glass acorn-patterned, 
sugar-bowl cover lay on the sill. She 
grabbed it like a starving person and 
breathlessly asked the price. It was 
when I was still quite a novice. I said, 
“Oh, it’s no use to me. Name your 
own price.” She refused but there was 
an avid gleam in her eye. So I shrugged 
my shoulders indifferently, and said, 
“Fifty cents.” But as I had bought the 
top in a basket of stuff at a rummage 
sale, I felt I had made a 100 per cent 
retirn on my investment. 


I learned later through a friend that 
she would have paid $5 gladly! So 
don’t throw or give away odd pieces. 
That brings up the subject of invest- 
ment dealings. 


Amateurs in selling antiques some- 
times feel that they are being exploited. 
The. shrewd thing is to be sure of 
the value of your investment. This you 
can determine by shopping around, and 
by consulting price lists of recognised 
trade publications of ‘antiques. Some- 
times you can swap or sell to better 
advantage through the advertising col- 
umns of these journals than at your 
door. This is true, especially if you 
live in remote locations. But be sure 
of your buyer. 


You will be surprised at the flutter 
of expectancy with which you meet 
your first buyer or make your first sale. 
I have made life long friends through 
my antique-market dealings. My inter- 
ests have broadened and my years have 
been made richer. And as further proof 
that antiques are an investment in fun 
as well as financial security, a neighbor 
once exclaimed as she saw my shelves 
of cranberry, blue and amber tumblers 
and goblets, “Why, it’s just like money 
in the bank. But instead of being hid- 
den in a vault, your savings can be 
enjoyed all day long.” 





WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic books 
for Blue Lodge, Chapter, Com- 
~ cadery, Scottish Rite and Shrine. 
. JR RITUALS ARE USED THE 
WORLD OVER 
Send: for free catalog. of books and 
rituals for Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Knights of Columbus, ete. 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. O. Box 796, AS 


Chicago 90, Il, 
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Thousands have 
asked for a jacket pat- 
tern with decorations— 
Aunt Ellen offers you 
this pattern, adaptable 
to size— 


PLUS “The Greatest” 
Collection of hot iron 
transfers and patterns 
—every kind of motif 
from “Hep Cats’ and 
teen town specials to 
the most formal and in- 
formal designs suitable 
for the most artistic 
adult—everything need- 
ed for gifts, the bazaar, 
and the home. 

FREE—A package of 
eight patented Cray- 
onex and directions 
for using in colorful 
textile decorating will 
be added to your pat- 
tern order if you will 
also send the names 
and addresses of four 
needlework lovers. 


Get your “Greatest” 
collection NOW—more 
than 32 designs cus- 
tomarily selling sepa- 
rately for 10c to 15c— 
for only $1.00. Send 
your order TODAY to 
Aunt Ellen, c/o Mod- 
erm Hanacrait, 3y>U 
Handcraft Bldg., 

City 16, Missouri. 

Satisfaction Gvuaran- 

teed or Your Mone: 
and Postage Bock! 




















LEARN AT HOME-SPARE TIME 


% Fascinating field. Des own wardrobe at con- 
siderable sa L. Gain experience designing for 
others. It may lead to thrill 







» ‘ re Oe: 
bi Dea LG 7 Imant QWILOPES 


shop of your own some . jic **learn- 
doing’’ course under = of qualified ~ 
ers vides ex starting 
ee Send for free booklet, ** , he 


Designing. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRESS DESIGN 
1315 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. 206-C, Chicago S, 1%. 








LOVERS 


Your needlework will be more beautiful 
if you always have just the right color of 
fine floss. 

_. Buy it wholesale! An assortment of 35 dif- 
ferent colors in 6-strand, 8-yd. skeins, 1680 
yards én all, plus pattern for making the~ 
clever kit shown, sent postpaid for $1.00. 

It will be your pride and joy, or make a 
wonderful gift. Hot Iron Transfer for beau-. 
tiful pillowslips included free. Money back 

a if not completely satisfied. 


MODERN HANDCRAFT 
3925 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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Working Wonders 
With Wood 


(Continued from Page 15) 


maple from the United States.” 
Then turning abruptly from that 
he asked, “Would you care to look 
at these things?” And he placed a box 
filled with odds and ends upon my 
lap. Poking through them I found 
hand carved wooden pliers and scis- 
sors, both in single and in inter- 
locking groups; chains with links 
carved from one solid block of wood; 
keys and key rings carved all in one 
piece, which were, the artist assured 
me, very difficult to make, because 
they had a tendency to break before 
they were completely finished. Once 
broken they are thrown away. 


OTHIE, LIKE MANY true artists, is 

shy and retiring. He doesn’t think 
his hobby is wonderful, or extra- 
ordinary. He doesn’t think he is one 
bit clever, and when I told him I 
considered him a genius he actually 
blushed like a bashful school boy. 


“What sort of tools do you use?” 
I asked him curiously. And at that 
one his face broke into a humorous 
grin as he answered, “Oh, just a sharp 
jackknife, a jewelers saw, a plane and 
a pot of iron glue.” 

Part of the wood used in these 
carvings and inlays is purchased in 
Los Angeles while some, particularly 
the fancy woods and veneers, as well 
as patterns and designs, is purchased 
in New York. Many of his other 
patterns and designs are copied from 
pictures on postal cards or from maga- 
zines. 


| IS A DELIGHT to know that here 
in a world filled with avarice, 
hatred and greed there is one man 
who utilizes every moment of his 
‘spare time making beautiful things, 
and who will work at menial work 
in order to carry on a hobby that lies 
so close to his heart. For Rothie told 
me in a rush of warm words, “Though 
I was a marine engineer for ‘many 
years I was always possessed with an 
overwhelming desire to carve beauti- 
ful things from wood, and I seemed 
to have a knack for it, too. But most 
of all I wanted to fashion replicas of 
buildings and scenes that have been 
impressed upon my memory from 
childhood.” And watching him sitting 
there on the steps of the little shop 
in the warm California sunshine 
whittling patiently away, I knew this 
great desire had, indeed, become a 





EVERYTHING 


FOR THE iN 


FOR PLEASURE ...FOR PROFIT 


An Ideal Hobby 
A Good Business of Your Own 
A Fine Craft for Schools, Camps, etc. 
Ready made Rubber Molds (only 25c to $1.00) 
Liquid Rubber (Mate your own molds at cost of only a few cents each) 
Professional Statuary and 
Stone Plasters (made in Blue Rapids) 
Kits for Beginners 
Complete “Plastercraft” 
Instructions Free 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 
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reality for this man. 

Before I left he looked up at me 
from his seat on the steps and said, 
rather wistfully, much like a small boy 
asking his teacher a favor, “I do wish 
you'd tell the folks out there, when 
you write the article, about this home 
here. It is such a good home for old 
people. I’m all alone in the world, 
but I never feel alone because the 
folks here are so kind to me. I am 
very happy here.” And I promised 
him I would do exactly as he asked. 


But I suspected that Rothie’s happi- 
ness came mostly from making others 
happy, for oftentimes when clubs or 
church societies, or even individuals 
present plays or entertainments for 
the folks at the home they are pre- 
sented with a gift from Rothie just 
to show his appreciation. 


N MY DESK BEFORE me as I write 

this story about Rothie there is 
a beautiful hand carved paper knife. 
It is patterned after a dragon, the tail 
being the sharp end with which one 
may cut paper or open letters. And, 
out on my coffee table in the dining 
room there is a tray that no amount 
of money can buy. It is made of deli- 
cate wood inlay, which includes tulip 
wood, mahogany, white holly, jambo, 
walnut, eroni, peroba and amaranth 
wood. The shades are brown, sand, 
cream and grey, and all cleverly 
blended together so as to form a 
lovely design that only a true artist 
like Rothie could create. This is a 
gift from Rothie to me. 


Upon my dressing table is a lovely 
inlaid jewelry box, and upon the wall 
a delicate fretwork whatnot for my 
perfume bottles. And holding some 
very choice books are bookends of 
Rothie’s handwork. And so how could 
I, with these lovely gifts always before 
me ever presume to forget — Rothie, 
the maker of beautiful things? 


‘PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Bookmarks Make Me 
Remember 


(Continued from Page 29) 


polished and cut into the shape of a 
cross. The Twenty-third Psalm, The 
Lord’s Prayer, John 3:16, all these are 
woven into attractive bookmarks. 


My Bible is marked with a rainbow 
bookmark, which consists of nine rib- 
bons arranged in the order of the pris- 
matic colors, and used in marking the_ 
different divisions of the Old and New 
Testaments. Each ribbon is placed at 
the end of the division for which it 
stands. The red ribbon marks the five 
books of law and follows Deutero- 
nomy. Orange follows the book of 
Esther and marks the twelve books 
of History. White follows St. John and 
marks the four books of Biography, 
or the four Gospels, etc. 


ID YOU KNOW THAT the braille 

system was not the only system 
used by the blind in reading? There 
are, for example, the moon characters 
which look like alphabet soup letters; 
oriental braille, line letter, and others. 
This is only one of the educational 
avenues opened to me in my nine- 
month search for a bookmark supposed 
to be used by blind readers. The marker 
is supposed to be shaped like a hand 
and is used to point or indicate the 
line last read by the blind reader. So 
far I have not added one to my col- 
lection. But in my search for it still 
another educational avenue was opened 
to me, that of the various translations 
of the Bible. I found that the Bible in 
braille always has a ribbon marker in 
it. I was surprised to find that the 
Bible is available in moon characters, 
line letter and oriental braille. That 
led to discoveries that portions of the 
Bible have been translated into many 
written languages, more than a thous- 
and. Many were translated into written 
languages for American Indian tribes 
such as the Cherokee, Cheyenne, Win- 
nebago, Pottawatomi, Delaware, Da- 
kota, Choctaw. I learned that the first 
printed New Testament in any lan- 
guage of India was that in Tamil, trans- 
lated by Bartholomaus Ziegenbalb in 
1717. 


My collection of bookmarks has 
room for expansion. New interests are 
kindled by it. Because the markers 
don’t take much room I don’t have to 
worry about their overflowing in my 
room. The hobby seems ideal for me; 
perhaps you, too, will find it worth- 
while. 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 5) 


complete dub at any sort of handicraft 
myself, I am an ardent admirer of 
anyone capable of fashioning beauti- 
ful or unusual articles with their fin- 
gers. Perhaps that is why I have en- 
joyed, so much writing about various 
neighbors who do these interesting 
things. 

“Article writing, I have found, is 
an education in itself. When I finish 
doing research for an article, or writ- 
ing up some project, I am literally 
amazed at how much I have learned 
and how little I knew before! Perhaps 
this is because when I write I become 
so enthused that I am inclined to go 
completely overboard on my subject. 
I once wrote up a neighbor's button 
collection, and during the process be- 
came so enthralled with the study of 
buttons, their history and background, 
that only in the nick of time did an- 
other project appear to claim my in- 
terest and so keep me from becoming 
a button collector myself! Working 
on the story of Mrs. Browne’s project 
has really been a joy to me; I myself 
grew up within a few miles of the 
Fort Peck Indian reservation, home 
of one of the Sioux tribes, and much 
of my subsequent life has been spent 
in ‘Indian country’ so that I have 
first-hand knowledge of the beauties 
of Indian craftsmanship and a keen 
appreciation of the work which Mrs. 
Browne is doing.” 


WO NAMES FAMILIAR to reade:s 

of PROFITABLE HOBBIES are on 
the list of contributors to next month 
magazine. Jim Duncan’s article abou 
Mrs. Evelyn Cleverly of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, who weaves as many as twenty- 
eight rugs a week, combines human 
interest with lots of. solid factual 
information. Out in Portland, Oregon, 
Rebecca Tarshis has rounded up the 
story of Mrs. Marion Pye whose car- 
icatures of animals, called “Cartoons 
in Cloth,” are bringing smiles to the 
faces of many purchasers. Frances P. 
Reid recounts the story of a retired 
railroad man who had the imagination 
to see that Idaho sagebrush could be 
fashioned into many beautiful and 
useful articles. Watch for these and 
more than twenty other hobby articles, 
features and depargments in the Octo- 
ber PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


Thao ’n-0 Sea 
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AS A MEMBER... 
EVERY MONTH you'll receive the 


WORKBASKET —a monthly pattern 
and direction service for n lework 
lovers — now TWICE AS BIG as 


formerly. It includes complete crochet 
directions for - aprons, bedspreads, 
doilies, table scarfs, edgings, mittens. 
Knitting directions, quilt patterns, 
tatting designs. 

EVERY MONTH you'll receive a large 


sheet of hot iron transfers, in assorted 
designs—each one usable several times. 


EVERY MONTH you'll receive news of 
other club members—doings of local 


MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
NEEDLEWORK 










chapters — pictures of their work — 
friendly gossip you'll enjoy. Member- 
ship is — to everyone. You do not 
have to belong to a local chapter to 
receive these benefits, but assistance 
will be given you if you wish to start 
a chapter in your neighborhood. 


AT FREQUENT INTERVALS you'll re- 
ceive latest news about merchandise of 
interest to needlework lovers, such as 
embroidery floss, crochet thread, 
hooked rugs, knitting supplies, yard 
goods, stamped pieces, etc. These will 
Be offered to you at a member's dis- 
count. 


ALL OF THESE ADVANTAGES—AND MORE FOR MEMBERS ¢ OF 
AUNT ELLEN’S NEEDLEWORK CLUB 


To join—all you need to do, is send 
your name and address and $1.00 for 
a special 8 months’ membership. This 
is all you pay. There are no dues— 


with the very first material received, 
re may keep it and Aunt Ellen will 

turn your money. Address Aunt 
Ellen's Seeodiewesht ers 3900 Hand- 








no assessments—no obligations of any craft Bldg, Kansas City 16, Mo. 
kind. In fact, if you are not delighted Join today. 
41 Complete HANDICRAFT KITS, for Lome 


O22 








Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman. 


Sirs: 

I'm just writing to let you know 
that PROFITABLE HOBBIES is making 
just as big a hit with the male sex 
as it is with the “women folks.” 

I think it’s a grand policy you're 
following in giving the fellows equal 
printing space, as this tends to increase 
their reading interest. 

Most men don’t find very much free 
time to dash off letters to express our 
delight in a truly wonderful magazine. 
I know that there are many fellows, 
just as enthusiastic over the publica- 
tion as I am, but because time is so 
vital, they do ‘not get a chance to 

(Continued on Next Page) 


© Decorative nailhead sets, shellcraft, textile 
painting, jewelry, pottery and many other kits. 
Complete kits for y teens and adults. 
Fun for all~making beautiful articles and gifts. 
Send dime for instructive, highly illustrated 
catalog-handbook describing each kit in detail. 


Eg BEAVER CRAFTS, %xc. ur. 01 
11558 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28 











Improves Handwriting 


In 3 Hours 


AMAZING DISCOVERY! Corrects poor penman- 

ship in few di 5 ey Ge improvement in 3 hours— 

No failures. Now it’s fun to become he 

og oo Complete Outline Free. Write, O. ’ 
e Inventor, 74, St. Louis, Mo. 


If an INVENTOR 


believes he has an invention, a search of the 
most pertinent prior U. S. Patents should be 
made and a report obtained relative to its pat- 
entability. Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and “Inven- 
tion Record’’ form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
266-H Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 

















How to Start 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 





And Reap BIG Profits! 


Plastics, one of the most revolutionizing and rapidly 
expanding industries, offers a great opportunity to all 
enterprising men and women. This is one of the few 
industries in’ which home manufacturers thrive and 
prosper. You can start even on a spare time basis in 
your own home, and expand rapidly into a full time 
business, paying geod profits. 

LIQUID MARBLE 

Make LIQUID MARBLE the amazing Plastic, with 
a thousand uses. LIQUID MARBLE can be poured 
into FLEXIBLE MOLDS for casting all kinds of 
artistic and serviceable articles such as: ornaments, 
novelties, desk sets, paper weights, book-ends, souvenirs, 
statuary, toys, etc. 

FLEXIBLE MOLDS 


Make your own FLEXIBLE MOLDS. The cost is 
low—in fact, a large sized mold costs but a few cents. 
Hundreds of casts can be taken from a single mold. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 

No skill or previous knowledge is necessary. All 

you do is follow our easy-to-understand instructions, 
UNLIMITED MARKET 

The market is literally unlimited. You will find 
steady year-round demand in your own community. 
Your problem will not be in selling but in supplying 
the huge pent-up demand. Moreover, we supply you 
with names of buyers for your finished products. 


WRITE TODAY 


Bing Products will show you how to start with a 
small investment and build a per t Pp 
profitable business! Don’t fail to grasp this oppor- 
tunity}! Write today for FREE CATALOG. 


BING PRODUCTS 
Dept. N-7, 88 Broad St. 


Boston 10, Mass. 








express themselves in writing. 

It’s one swell magazine, which I'll 
be looking for on the newstand each 
month, with continued reading pleas- 
ure and enjoyment. 

Keep the copies flyin’ and we'll be 
there buyin’! 

Wally E. Schulz 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


Sirs: 

I wish you.would stop giving my 
folks so many ideas about hobbies. 

For many years I have been enjoying 
life; no one would interrupt my after- 
noon siesta on the davenport in the 
living room, but now everything has 
undergone a terrible change. Hobbies 
have taken over the entire place from 
basement to attic. First Sister (that’s 
my granddaughter) started making 
jewelry and novelties from sea shells. 
She has taken over the living room 
and has everything covered including 
my favorite snoozing spot, the daven- 
port, which is especially adapted for 
her display. 

Then my grandson started carving 
and making all kinds of articles out of 
soft pine; he takes up all of the hall- 
way and slops over into the living 
room. And daughter started to collect 
antiques of every kind and description; 
she has got the bed rooms, kitchen 
and all other unused corners of the 
house pretty well loaded with her ac- 
cumulations. 

My son-in-law makes his hobby the 


collecting of old radios. He has the 
basement filled with them and is fig- 
uring on leaving the car outside and 
using the garage for the overflow. 
Now the twins are started. Jennie 
is worrying everybody to death for odd 
and unusual stamps, and Jackie has 
started raising canaries in the attic. 
But doggoned if they are going to 
get the best of grandpa. I am busy 
making hobby horses out of plastic in 
my bedroom. Well, I must get busy. 


Bill Erwin, 
Star, Idaho. 


Sirs: 

I don’t know how to express my 
appreciation for PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 
Maybe the way I treat it will suffice. 
It is the only magazine I take which 
I keep intact. The rest of them I cut 
and keep in scrap books those parts 
which interest me. But with PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES I feel that each article 
may someday be of use to me or some 
of my friends, so I am carefully keep- 
ing each one. 

Laurabelle Gleason, 
Oregon City, Oregon 








CAMEO $400 
EARRINGS weciecail 


These lovely Cameo Earrings with 
Silver Plated Ear Screws are only 
$1 a pair. A matching Brooch with 
safety catch pin is also available at 
$1; both prepaid. *Tax included. 
Sorry no C. O. D. orders. Rush 
order today. Supply limited. Chas. 
Mackler, Box 47P, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 

















It's new, it’s stunning, it’s sen- 
sational; it’s the cutest, most life- 
like. cuddly bundle of adorable 
loveliness any little miss could 
ever imagine. 

hen you see one you'll wish 
to make a dozen. Comes stamped 
on a cleanable plastic voile. Ward- 
robe consists of dress, bonnet, pair of bootees, xacque 
and also a diaper. To be crocheted from highly lus- 
trous cream thread with blue trim. Complete (ex- 
cept stuffing) 11” doll ‘and wardrobe with easy-to- 
follow directions only $1.00 postpaid. Fun and fast’ 
to make. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money cheer- 
fully refunded. Order today and make some little 


girl unbelievably happy. ~ 
AUNT ELLEN pss2 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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. PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Reviving Ancient 
Indian Crafts 


(Continued from Page 13) 


there is Bertha, whom the old ones 
call “Running Antelope.” Bertha is 
one of the few young women who 
have taken the trouble to learn the 
hand-work of their ancestors, and Mrs. 
Browne feels that she must be en- 
couraged. 

And so the last few years have been 
busy ones for the Brownes, but they 
have been happy ones as well. And 
surely the Indians of the Flathead 
Reservation in Montana must know 
how fortunate they are to have people 
such as this helping to perpetuate their 
craft. 





Two hobbies in one is the notable 
achievement of an Indiana woman, 
Mrs. Minnie L. Pippin of Indianapolis, 
who collects autographs of rajahs, 
movie stars, orchestra leaders, radio 
commentators and generals on clock 
blocks, embroideries them, and incor- 
porates them in unusual quilts. She 
started her hobby nine years ago and 
has completed three quilts each con- 
taining 400 autographed blocks. She 
is well along on her fourth quilt and 
autographs are still pouring in. 


Victor Frenkil, Baltimore builder, 
never idles away his time doodling on 
a desk pad. Instead he folds crisp new 
dolar bills into the letters of the alpha- 
bet and caricatures of birds. His most 
difficult achievement: was folding a 
bill into a combination bow tie and 
framed picture of George Washing- 
ton. It required three weeks of ex- 
perimentation before Frankil mastered 
this trick, which called for twenty- 
nine separate creasings of the bill. 


Charles Vignos of 1353 Cleveland 
Avenue, NW., Canton, Ohio, for more 
than eighteen years has followed the 
hobby of tracing his family tree. Starc- 
ing with his great-great grandfather, 
John Platt, Vignos has traced more 
than 1,601 of his relatives. Whenever 
he takes a business trp, Vignos spends 
his free time checking courthouse or 
church records in the hope of discov- 
ering more relatives. 


_.GOLDEN HAMSTERS 


The new wonder animals from 

Syria. Look like toy bears. De- 

lightful _. Everybody wants 

them. ousands needed by 

laboratories. Raise anywhere. Make money, get 
started now. Send 10c for illustrated literature 
or $5 for a pair of hamsters and literature. 


Gulf Hamstery, 1528 Basil St., Mobile, Ala. 
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“Heng yo wide HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described on this page 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 

















Propellers for Model Planes 


CCORDING TO AN announcement 

by Nils F. Testor, president of the 

Testor Chemical Company, Rockford, 

Illinois, the firm’s woodworking divi- 

sion is now manufacturing gas model 

airplane propellers for both free flight 
and “U” control. 

These propellers, available in 21 
sizes in 7 diameters and 5 pitches, are 
made of select, finest grade hardwood, 
carefully shaped and sanded to give 
them true airfoil and trim, sleek blade 
edges for greater R.P.M. and increased 
thrust. 

Individually sprayed with Testor’s 
Sanding Sealer for a smooth, overall 
finish, they will take additional appli- 
cation of dope or further rubbing if 
desired. It is emphasized that static 
balancing and professional design re- 
duces crankshaft strain as well as pro- 
viding better flying performance. Rub- 
ber stamped diameter and pitch appear 
on the hub of every propeller to make 
selection quick, easy, and accurate. 

All Testor’s gas model propellers 
retail at 50c. 
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Lathe Grinding Attachment 


A POWERFUL ELECTRIC grinding at- 
tachment for use on lathes and 
other machine tools has been developed 
by the South Bend Lathe Works. De- 
signed primarily for precision external 
gtinding, it is equipped with a 4”x14” 
grinding wheel which is driven by a 
constant speed continuous duty 4-h. p. 
motor. This permits taking heavier sus- 
tained cuts than would be practical 
with a universal type motor of the 
same rated horse power. Available with 
frame sizes to fit the various sizes of 
South Bend lathes, this grinding attach- 
ment can easily be adapted to other 
makes of lathes, milling machines, 
shapers, planers, etc. 


The grinding wheel spindle runs on 
pre-lubricated sealed precision ball 
bearings which require no adjustment 
or additional lubrication. Effectively 
protected from abrasive grinding wheel 
dust, the sealed bearings will retain 
their precision indefinitely. Tension 
adjustment is provided for the V-belt 
which connects the motor with the 
grinding wheel spindle. Both the grind- 
ing wheel and the V-belt are enclosed 
in a single guard. 

For more complete information, cat- 
alog, and prices of this grinding at- 
tachment, write to the South Bend 
Lathe Works, 75 E. Madison St., South 
Bend 22, Indiana. 





Rugged Power Tools 

NEW LINE OF low-cost power 

tools which may be purchased 
individually or as a complete outfit 
is being manufactured by Searjeant 
Metal Products, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

The outfit includes a 6-inch bench 
saw, drill press, jig saw, and self- 
aligning line shaft assembly. All are of 
rugged construction, practical design, 
and easy to operate. 

In the bench saw, which uses a 
standard 6” blade, the adjustment for 
depth of cut automatically changes the 
belt tension for greatest efficiency. As 





Bench Saw 


a simple mechanism raises the blade to 
increase depth of the cut, the belt is 
automatically tightened, and as the 
blade is lowered, the belt is automati- 
cally loosened, thus keeping bearing 
and belt wear to a minimum and pro- 
ducing maximum cutting efficiency. 
Torrington needle bearings, usually 
found only in the most expensive 
equipment, are a special feature. Other 
features include an adjustable guide; 
adjustable, removable guard; mitre 
gauge, and hardened shaft. Grey iron ~ 
and steel construction is used through- 
out in an unusual combination, produc- 
ing great strength at minimum cost. 





Drill Press 


The precision drill press embodies 
oilless bronze bushings and fully ad- 
justable table, with 3-jaw chuck which 
will take drills up to3#g”. The chuck 
spindle is 14” diameter; the table, 434” 
diameter, with a spindle travel of 
234”. Drills to the center of 8” circle. 
1” diameter column is solid. Driil 
comes equipped with corded “V” belt. 

The jig saw will handle wood up 
to 34” thick, light gauge brass, alum- 
inum, plastic, etc. Rugged construc- 
tion, with oilless bronze bushings, is 
featured. The work table is 814” 
square. 

The line shaft assembly includes 3 
equipment pulleys, one motor pulley, 


_an 18” shaft and 3 corded “V” belets. 


Phosphor bronze self-aligning bearings 
are used. 














NEW EASY WAY 


ELECTRIC 


DARNING 
BULB 


Fasgact 


for your 
Sewing Kd 
sll pre A WIRES 


DARNING 
SEWING 
PURSE LIGHT 


Amazing new mend- 
ing aid—DARNLITE 
—the sensational 
transparent, illumin- 
ated plastic darning 
egg. You’ll love it. 
It’s the perfect an- 
swer to what to give 
your friends. 
Smooth darning sur- 
face will not splinter 
or shatter. Makes 
mending a pleasure. Brightly colored 
handle which can be used _ separately; 
makes ideal purse, keyhole or car light. 
Get your DARNLITE today! Sent post- 
paid. Enclose only $1.00 with the under- 
standing of complete satisfaction or your 
FREE Gift for Promptn 

or mptness—If you 
lovely shades (200 yards) of ending at ae 
you absolutely FREE for promptness. Hurry! Be 
first in your community to enjoy this amazing new 
sensation that cuts darning time in half, 


MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. 
7143 Handcratt Bldg., Kansas City 16, Mo. 


\ NECESSARY 


ADD 2% SALES TAX 
IN MISSOURI 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


} 














Answers to Quiz on Page 19 


6. Mark Twain 

7. Joseph Conrad 
8. Hans Fallada 
J. O. Henry 

10. Jules Romains 


. Anatole France 
. George Eliot 

. Lewis Carroll 
. §. §. Van Dine 


. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin 








BROKEN CHINA? 


Mend It a Easy Way 
TRACY’S CHINA FILLER 


The all purpose china mender used 
to cement China—Pottery—Porcelain 
—Majolica—Luster Ware—Doll Heads 
—Figurines—Bisque and all Ceramic 


are. 

ALSO USED TO BUILD UP MISS- 
ING PARTS such as Handles—Speuts 
—Knobs, etc. Finish repairs with 
TRACY’S CHINA GLAZE mixed with 
oil celers. 

COMPLETE REPAIR KIT 
INCLUDES CHINA FILLER—CHINA 
GLAZE AND BOOKLET ON 
CHINA MENDING. 
$1.25 POSTPAID 


HOUSE OF TRACY RUTLAND VT. 














Banishing Rainy Day Blues 


F YOU HAVE A nice, indoor 
hobby, why not use the rainy 

days throughout the year to do the 
different tasks connected with it, 
that just don’t fit into the daily 
routine? 

Perhaps your collection needs te- 
arranging. Do you collect china and 
the like? You may see the need of 
some extra cleaning to keep your 
pieces always shining. - 

Maybe the handy man is in the 
right mood for building that extra 
shelf for your collection. 

Is indoor gardening your hobby? 
Do you have a special, room for 
this? Maybe some extra shelves or 
stands are needed, perhaps there 
are plants to be slipped and re- 
potted. Perhaps there is a plant 
that is not doing so well. You spend 
a little extra time examining it and 
studying your disease chart for 2 
possible clue. 

Is Christmas near, a birthday, or 
some special anniversary? Why not 
look over your collection of plants 
and see if there are not some special 
ones that you have heard your 
friends wish for longingly. Here is 
a chance to start some slips and 
have a nicely growing plant for the 
special day. ; 
O YOU HAVE A picture win- 

dow of a glass collection? A 


rainy day is just the day to re- 
arrange the pieces, take some ou: 
and add new ones. Then when the 
sun comes peeping through the 
clouds, you will be greeted with a 
new rainbow of colors—a rainbow 
indoors as well as outdoors. 

Are you making a study of you 
hobby, reading books, looking up 
data about the different periods? 
Here is your chance to spend long, 
leisurely hours going over the books 
and checking your collection with 
them, and perhaps discovering that 
you have, unbeknownst, a priceless 
treasure. 

Maybe that cut glass dish of 
Aunt Martha’s that you have rele- 
gated to the top shelf of the stor- 
age cupboard is shown in a new 
light—you find on a page of price- 


_ less antiques, a picture of Aunt 


Martha’s “horror.” 

At once, you take it down and 
polish it up and it now has a place 
of honor’ — a rainy day treasure 
trove. 

No matter what your hobby, 
make the rainy days of the year, and 
the blue, depressing days that come 
up through life, days of interest 
and of value. You will find a 
happier outlook as you view life 
through the rose-colored glasses of 
an interesting hobby. 

Florence J. Johnson 
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Answers to Crossword Puzzle 


on Page 51 
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WOOL YARN 
FOR 
HAND WEAVERS 


Weave yourself a suit in 
your own design and color. 
We specialize in woolen 
yarn that is strong enough 
for warp and suitable for 
filling. 

Our all-wool yarn comes in 
white, five tweed mixtures 
and three solid shades. 
Send for our sample card. 


HAND WEAVING 


YARN CO. 


P. O. Box 7145 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


























i Kis 
FAMOUS HARBOROUGH SERIES OF AEROMODELING BOOKS AERODYNAMICS FOR MODEL AIRCRAFT 
Avrum Zier’s personalized, rapid advance course, cov- 
Here are the finest books of their type avail- The “‘Airscrews’”’ book on prop design, the Mc ers basic principles governing fight. 300 illustrations, 
able today. The thoroughness with which each sub- —Gillicuddy fun book, the Camouflage book - all are 260 pages. In eas; 24 ab 
ject ls approached, the complete investigation and tops in their line. Control line flying fans will be saglers: drag of bodies in | motion, lift of wing forces, 
the final presentation gives the reader a complete especially interested in the coloring book since it s of p , bal- 
Picture of the activity in question. will enable them to more accurately finish their ae a model for flight, calculating center of gravity 
You’l tind that it’s a lot easter to build win- flying scale craft. nomenclature of aviation and 15 other profusely illustr- 
ning models when you have these reference books We suggest you secure one or more of these ated chapters. 
in your aeromodeling library. A few cents spent and see for yourself the wealth of data and exclus- BIS: $3.00 
here will more thaa repay you in better models. ive information available in these famous bovks. 


BS - SPOTTER’S ALBUM - Of Types Past & Present 5 MODEL AIRCRAFT PLAN BOOK 


B6 - SOLID SCALE MODEL AIRCRAFT by J. Sy Elwell . 20 plans - 20 famous designers - 50,000 words. Every 
BT - SIMPLE AERODYNAMICS by A. H. Smi . one a sensation. There are free flight gas models, con- 
B8 - PRACTICAL DESIGN by L. B. Mawby 
B9 - PETROL ENGINES FOR MODEL AIRCRAFT by J. P. Forester 
B10 - McGILLICUDDY'S YEARBOOK by Robert Jamieson . sented , Ehling, Lanzo, 

B11 - DESIGN OF WAKEFIELD MODELS by S. B. Stubbs z Thomas, Cayton, Good, Reich, a, Tyler, Cole, Plecan, Mc 
B12 - DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION OF FLYING MODEL AIRCRAFT by D. A. Russcll, MiDMec 3 Cullough, Lid Lidgard, Noonan and others. Data on diesel 
B13 - CAMOUFLAGE of '14 - ’18 AIRCRAFT by O. G. Thetford ° engines, radio control, indoor models. Complete instr- 
B14 - AIRSCREWS FOR THE AEROMODELER by R. B. Warring 7 uctions for building and flying every model. This is one 
B47 - AERODYNAMICS ANA XYZED by T. E. G. Bow - F, book with you will treasure 

B4 - SPECIAL OFFER: All Three Volumes----$9.95 posit : Z 2 i ou build models. B16 


ot AACE GAS MODELS... | nee on tae a. y | Aecedee eeacece sass 

im mers in one comp This new book by Charles H. Grant contains latest dev- 
fas model plans plus photos and full details, Sectional, ar | coach rape in. ng yA ag 
lheeal ana photos and complete plans for building and flying basic 
test model and gas engine powered model aircraft. 

B38 $3.95 


tight, control line and tailless jobs. Plus oy e — oss prac WODEL AIRPLANE DESIGN 
lastructive articles and suggestions. B17 - - - --$2 é fey = cal, instructions for design and construction of 
AIR AGE FLYING SCALE MODELS At motel airplanes by Charles H. Grant,-tather of mos 
Grand collection of detailed working plans, photos » el aviation in America.” 528 pages, 205diagrams and 
{ instructions ; "eae plans. Flight fundamentals are so thoroughly covered 
this authorative work is recognized by schools, librar- 
ies, and leaders in the AAF and aviation industry. No 
other book affords better groundwork for aber eT 
B39- 


Wylam’s Masterplans. Incorporates Model Glider 
and attention to detail. Includes 14 perfect 3-views, 4 : Frank Zaic’s famous handbook on powerless model fl- 
of 21 famous U.S. and foreign planes and ight. Contains scores of plans, sketches, scientific data. 
ee 3 Data on airfoils, construction methods, adjustment —_ 


% 1. aan : niques. Mr. Zaic is internationally known as a 
tl ss sin or engel GA AS MODELS: JUNIOR MODEL ee and model author and his handbook contains designs and 
ranging from model information gathered from many lands. He is cur- 
rently ——— with the Thermic “100” “$100 
in this book. 


Medel Acrenantic 

Frank Zaic’s newest and most val work, A comp- 
endium of his early yearbook-handbooks. As a continu- 
al source for ideas, designs and flying methods, it is 
unsurpassed. It embraces the best from his early year- 
books & as such offers a fascinating history of the de- 
velopment of American and foreign aircraft model des- 
igns. No modeler’s library should be without a copy. 












































NTROL- LINERS - HOW Al BUILD AND FLY THEM 
constructive book on the history, 
. ae oo pad Presenting brand-new ideas on theory and operat- 
plants, peepetiers. 17 re . ion. Charts, formulas, tables, hints and specific pee ane 
ters, 157 instructions on improving engine performance. It technical language. $2. 50 
. 3 anzwers hundreds of questions that have been puz- GAS MODEL AN And ) ENG anes 
150 pages of gas engine zling modelers - answers them in simple, every - By William Winter and 
aptera, #3 pict sand dlagrams, Sat inar lente don Saas watnant taht aatamaiemane aaa = an choek 
pert flyer. More than 50,000 words a ct= m a artis pages 
ae ho Bera engines. Blueprints. J Dacked chapters on the “whats” and “‘whys” in - @ full of valuable data and history 
info for beginner and expe 1.00 pean en for 
measur! ormance. 

GAS MODEL ‘PLANE CONSTRUCTION en 
Encyclopedia for the model gas engine enthusiast. How World's finest scale model plans 
to use pe het gh planes, boats & cars. 15 chapters,} in packet form - 24 plans to the 
92 cuts, pictures Details on how to win con- | Packet. Originally sold for $2.00 § 
tests & ‘form ¢ Subs. Radio con- now available at half that § 
trol data. AMA rules, ete. price. Outstanding aircraft of the % 

MoD world powers in authentic 1/6” to # 
Here is mauan : ae oe to construct <7 —_ pes ang ter rg = E 
your free flight and U-control gas model planes. Com- Sect uate puncte Pais pier 
'# prehensive without being technical. Simplifies all your i 
| problems from tools needed stock - excellent detail printing. 
your 1. 150 pgs. _ B33 ° PACKET #1APS - English aircraft-- 
ONTROLOG PACKET #2APS - American aircraft 

Big catalog - manual of more than PACKET #3APS.- German aircraft 
- s, Sescttications and plass for 60 * 0LOG' 100 control line models - a “who's 
$2.50 ? who ene ee : Baye you about aviation at the same time. B4t--- $2.00 
te “AIRO- PLAK : HOW TO GET A JOB IN AVIATION 4 

known 


A new book that gives you a wealth of information. 
























































‘ 1 MODEL 0 ri 
To encourage you to start or expand your seroisodeling brary and to sell more POLK 7 CRAFT H T] ¢ 
books, Polk’s - ‘The World's Leading Hobby House ~ presents the following § BOOK DEPARTMENT 10 


yeu the very best in aviation and model 314 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 1, N. Y. 





Please send me the book or books I have 
circled. I enclose $______ in full payment. 


INCLUDES NO. INCLUDES PRICE anve” NAME 
$1 & 21 8013 15&16 $3.25 75¢. 
$2 & 21 8014 35 & 40 75¢ 
33 & 21 8015 16-17-18-19-20 $6.50 
$48 21 8016 35-37-40 
36 & 21 1 8017 1&16 $5.50 
25-26-27-28-48 8018 2&16 $5.50 17 21 25 33 
38 & 16 8019. 3&16 $5.50 $1 
16 & 39 $020 With each $2.50 worth of Har- fj 10 18 22 26 34 46 #1APS 
22-16-23 5¢ borough Books (5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14 and 47) any one Plan Pac- 11 19 23 27 35 47 #2APS 
“5 15¢ ket (#1AP8, #2APS, #5APS). You 
F $1 save $1 - your choice - you name 7 4 8 12 20 24 28 32 36 48 #3APS 
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Gor You! 


More Than 100 Fascinating Hobby 
Ideas for Half a Cent Apiece | 


You hobbyists have convinced us that any hobby idea 
is a new one until you've seen it, and "that thrilling new 
ideas at half a cent apiece are a bargain. 

So, to bring you many hours of spare-time pleasure, 
and the opportunity for extra cash, we've put three back 
issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES into a bargain package | 
for you. 
The January, February and March issues of 1947, three | 
of the finest issues in PROFITABLE HOBBIES popular © 
parade, have been chosen by the Editors from readers’ F 
requests as the September special offer. : 

In these numbers are more than one hundred hobby FF 
success stories of people from all over the country. In one f¥ 
is a story concerning doll making, in another a story of [7 
making useful, lovely articles from plastic, in another a story {| 
on ceramics, rug weaving and making party favors — these 
and many more prize-winning yarns to delight those “7 
love entertaining reading. 

COMPLETE YOUR HOBBY LIBRARY 

Although these back numbers have been sold formerly 
as an accommodation to subscribers who missed early” 
issues, at 25c apiece, you can now get THREE idea-packed — 
issues for only 50c. 

Since the supply is limited you must order promptly. § 
To complete YOUR hobby library with these issues which 
will soon be collectors’ ie just fill out the coupon below, 
add 50c AND MAIL IT BACK TODAY. Your hobby 


treasure chest package will be mailed you at once. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
BC-1, Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 

Enclosed is 50c for which you are to send me, postpaid, 
the January, February, March, 1947 issues of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES in your special bargain offer. 











